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I do not long for corruptible food, or for the 
joys of this world. I long to eat of the Body 
of Jesus Christ and to drink His Precious 
Blood.—St. Ignatius Martyr. 


Song 
CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 

Rose-petals, white and red, lie scattered, here and there, 

Where once—but yesterday—had been proud bowing 

roses; 

Yet who but God shall care: 
For roses just as fair, 

Are rising from the spot where loveliness reposes. 
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Happy New Year! 


Although THE GRAIL may not reach you on or before 
January 1, 1923, nevertheless we take this opportunity 
to wish all our readers, friends, subscribers, and other 
benefactors a happy and blessed New Year. May God 
protect you all, bestow much peace, happiness, and con- 
tentment upon you throughout the year. 


Church Unity Octave at Vienna 


According to word received from abroad, Church 
Unity Octave will be celebrated quite solemnly at Vien- 
na this year, not, however, from Jan. 18 to 25, but from 
Sunday to Sunday, Jan. 21 to 28. This week of prayer 
for the furtherance of the Faith, “Glaubenswoche,” as 
they call it, will be directed especially against the Ad- 
ventists, Mormons, and other sects, which are very ac- 
tive there at present. In ten of the large churches of 
the city a sermon will be preached each day of the oc- 
tave while in the smaller churches there will be at 
least one sermon. The whole week is to be employed in 
the endeavor to bring back to the Church all who have 
renounced their faith. In all the churches a solemn 
act of reparation will take place on the last day of the 
octave. 


Church Unity Octave 


On several occasions we have called the attention of 
our readers to the vast multitude of Christians with- 
out the true fold, who number some 311,000,000, besides 
12,000,000 Jews, 235,000,000 Mohammedans, and, what 
seems almost incredible, 828,000,000 who are not even 
Christians. It was for the salvation of all these that 
the Savior died on Calvary. He prayed to His Heaven- 
ly Father that they might all be one. This, too, should 
be our constant prayer, if our religion is dear to us and 
if we have the interests of Christ at heart. We can, 
at least, and should, join in the “octave of prayer” 
which begins on Jan. 18 and closes on the 25th. 

This “octave of prayer” or eight days’ prayer was 
first blessed and approved by Pope Pius X. Then 


Benedict XV extended it to the whole world and grant- 
ed a plenary indulgence on the first day of the octave 
or on the last to all who take part in it, provided of 
course they fulfill the usual conditions—receive the 
sacraments and pray according to the intentions of the 
Holy Father. Pope Pius XI has promised to offer up 
a Mass during the octave that God may deign to bring 
about this union for which we pray. 

The Church Unity Octave should appeal to all Cath- 
olics and especially to such as are interested in the 
missions. Therefore it should appeal also in a special 
manner to the members of the International Eucharistic 
League for the union of Christendom as the object of 
both are union and unity. Let the members of the I.E.L. 
do their utmost to help spread the League everywhere 
that souls may be won to God, that all may become 
one in the true faith. 

Pope Benedict XV decreed that the following prayer, 
to which an indulgence of 200 days is granted on each 
day of the Octave, should be recited. 

PRAYER 


ANTIPHON. That they all may be one, as Thou, Fa- 
ther, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be one 
in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me. (St. John 17:21.) 

V. I say unto thee that thou art Peter; 

R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 

LET US PRAY 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apostles: 
Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; re- 
gard not our sins, but the faith of Thy Church, and 
grant unto her that Peace and Unity which are agree- 
able to Thy Will Who livest and reignest God forever 
and ever. Amen. 


Of course good Catholics will not be satisfied merely 
with this short prayer, they will add others of their own 
choosing—a decade of the rosary, for instance, or bet- 
ter, five decades; they will also receive Holy Commun- 
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ion daily, if possible, that the Savior, seeing our ear- 
nestness, may hasten the day of union. Do not over- 
look the plenary indulgence on the first day or on the 
last. 

The particular intentions for each day of the Octave 
are the following: 

Jan. 18. Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome. The 
return of all the “Other Sheep” to the one Fold of 
Peter, the One Shepherd. 

Jan. 19. The return of all Oriental Separatists to 
Communion with the Apostolic See. 

Jan. 20. The Repairing of the 16th Century Breach 
between England and Rome. 

Jan. 21. That the Lutherans and all other Protes- 
tants of Continental Europe may find their way “Back 
to Holy Church.” 

Jan. 22. That all Christians in America may be- 
come one in communion with the Chair of Peter. 

Jan. 23. The return to the Sacraments of all lapsed 
Catholics. 

Jan. 24. The conversion of the Jews. 

Jan. 25. Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. The 
Missionary conquest of the entire world for Christ. 


The Dawning Year 
Hitary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 

New Year’s Day always brings with its wishes for 
a “happy New Year” also much talk of “turning over 
a new leaf,” of new resolutions, etc. I know not how 
many of these “resolutions” are carried out. Perhaps, 
it may be fortunate that some are not kept, for they 
might not be for the best. However, do not think I 
am one to condemn the making of New Year resolu- 
tions. You never do anything good and meritorious 
without resolving to do it. My point is that we should 
not disregard essentials for conventional fads and 
fancies. 

The ushering in of the New Year is always a solemn 
moment, in spite of the salvos of wild greetings extend- 
ed to it. It is a solemn moment, not so much for the 
coming year, as for that which is now passing. We 
are brought to realize that, with the coming of the year 
1923, 1922 automatically withdraws itself behind the 
scenes of time and sinks back into the sphere of years 
and centuries and ages that are past, never more to 
return and beyond recall. Whatsoever we have 
achieved or whatsoever omitted to do—all this is writ- 
ten in the book of that year, closed and sealed until 
the great day when the Angel of Judgment will bring 
us to account, and will reckon for us life’s debits and 
credits. 

It is the moment for regrets. Regrets for the evil 
that we have wrought and for the good that we might 
have done. Shall we speak of these as useless regrets? 
Useless, indeed, for that they are beyond recall, but 
salutary in that they helpfully guide us in the making 
of new resolves. 

Assuredly nothing will count so much against us in 
the day of reckoning as the wrong we have done our 
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fellowmen, be it by deed or omission. And if there is 
ever a regret that is keen and lasting, it is the re- 
membrance of our failings on this point. It is then for 
each one of us, according to his circumstances of life, 
to resolve upon a greater practice of charity for the 
coming year. 

But since THE GRAIL is so much of the family, I 
would suggest that we consider well our duties of chari- 
ty in the family circle. 

The result of charity is to make others happy. In 
the family this requires but a little, a very little, of 
that which is often lacking, viz., thoughtfulness. It is 
seldom our purpose to make others unhappy, or rather 
to neglect to bring happiness into the lives of others. 
If we were but a bit thoughtful of others, we could 
easily devise means without number for spreading joy 
about us. 

First of all, you cannot overdo sincere courtesy and 
affection in the family. With others, you are often 
forced by conventions of society to be polite and ser- 
viceable. In the family we should make this a specialty. 
Affectionate greetings and good-bye’s, sympathy, cheer- 
fulness, patience, endearing terms,—all these are a 
treasure in the home, more to be sought than any 
financial or temporal well-being. For what can be 
compared to peace, contentment, and happiness in the 
home? Where charity reigns, the family is one, the 
children and parents love to be at home and together. 
Home will be a home where you live, not a place to eat 
and sleep. 

This thoughtfulness, morever, will make us see the 
value and happy results of another species of family 
charity so often neglected. I refer to the opportune 
bestowal of praise and encouragement on one another. 
How mother’s face brightens when Paul, with mouth 
quite full, manages to blubber, “Say, mom, this is some 
pie!” How little Cecile beams when mama says be 
fore all that their little girl has been very obedient 
and helpful. And Esther will not fail to feel better 
when some one says, “You sure look swell in that hat.” 
This isn’t flattery, for it is from the heart and all of 
charity with great results. We can easily go our way 
of life with but little notice for the rest of the family. 
But God alone knows what a lonesome life each one of 
us has in all circumstances. So let us see to it that 
those about us be lightened of their burden as often 
as we have opportunity. 


Regret 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


I banished you with jesting 
That heeded not your fears, 

I turned to Love and Laughter 
And found no place for tears. 


Now that you’re gone, I’m wiser, 
I seek you everywhere, 

My eyes are wet with weeping 
And life’s no longer fair. 
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The Holy Grail 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER 


On high Monsalvat’s rocky crest, 

The good knights guard the Holy Grail, 
And heathen hordes may storm that pale 
In vain, through demons aid their quest. 


To east to west to south to north 

Each pass is guarded by a knight— 
The watch is changed upon the height— 
A mystic bell the hours ring forth. 


Nor thirst nor hunger wastes the band, 
Nor cold nor weariness of limb,— 

The rays that from the chalice brim 
Heal every wound of sword and brand. 


Now Titurel in faith sublime 

Would build the Cup a fitting place, 
A shrine wherein this thing of grace 
Might rest until the end of time. 


He chose a spot where blank and dim 
The forest stretched to north away, 
And high above, the snow-wreaths lay 
Against the heavens’ encircling rim. 


To right and left the torrents poured 
Eterna', from the basins high 

That mid the clouds and cold mists lie, 
To clothe with green the valley sward. 


To south the moutains rolled away 
In bloomy heaths or levels green, 
With here and there a rock between 
Until it reached a river gray, 


Upon whose bank an abbey stands, 
Where bearers of the Gospel dwell 
And Christian hymns defiant swell 
Night, noon, and morn o’er pagan lands. 


High up the cliffs the fierce Klingschor 
His wicked court in triumph keeps; 
Within it many a maiden weeps 

And sorcery guards the iron door. 


An onyx was the temple’s base, 

All smooth and polished seven times seven 
The building stones were sent from heaven, 
And angels took the workmen’s place 


When night brought rest. And so it grew, 
Facade and plinth and pillar fair, 

Nor lacked it gems and carvings rare. 
Sculpture paintings rich and true 
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(Continued) 
THE TEMPLE 


Showed every symbol of our Lord, 
From gentle Isaac, Abraham’s son, 
Till blossomed forth the Holy One, 
As written in the Sacred Word. 


Fair groups or simple figures fill 

The niches or adorn the wall, 

The lights from mullioned windows fall 
To aid or show the artist’s skill. 


From many a cornice flocks of birds 
All gaily colored seemed to fly, 

And wreathing roses mocked the eye 
And scrolls bore God’s enduring words. 


In stately lines the pillars held 

The noble arches where were traced 
Sun, moon, and stars all rightly spaced 
And here a wonder art excelled, 








E. V. STEINLE: THE TEMPLE OF THE HOLY GRAIL 
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For lo! the heavenly bodies moved, 
As those that in the skies appear, 
To music in their narrow sphere, 
And thus the touch of angels proved. 


And six times twelve the towers arose 
And in each tower a bell was hung 
And each by mystic power was rung 
To warn the knights of lurking foes. 


And deep within the sacred fane 
Was builded in the center place 
A tabernacle of such grace 

As has not been nor shall again— 


The hard stones blossomed into flowers 
Beneath the chisel’s craft and skill, 

And clustering grapes and song birds fill 
This garden wrought by human powers. 


The beaten gold shed: yellow light, 
The silver, moonwhite rays serene, 
The changing opal, emerald green, 
Ruby and diamond sparkled bright. 


As many days beneath the sun 

Had passed in building as there be 

’Twixt Bethlehem’s crib and Calvary’s tree 
Until the masterpiece was done. 


The bells ring out, the hour has come, 
In midair hangs the vessel blest— 
Will heaven permit that it may rest 
Where man has fashioned it a home? 


The priests before the altar fair 

Are vested for the holy Mass, 

The knights in long procession pass, 
“Kyrie Eleison” fills the air. 


The “Gloria” swells and rises higher, 
Sung by a score deep throated knights, 

A glory crowns the altar lights 

And streams from heaven and angel choir. 


The chancel glows with rainbow light, 
And floods of pulsing music thrill 
Divine and human voices fill 

The archéd space, and as at night 


A star slips from the purple dome, 
Enwreathéd in a floating veil 

Of airy cloud the Holy Grail 
Glides to its tabernacled home. 


(To be continued) 


About Memory 
ARTHUR BARRY O’NEILL, C. S. C., LL. D. 


N the opinion of mankind generally, there is 
probably no other mental endowment that 
gives such direct and tangible evidence of men- 
tal power as the possession of an unusually good 
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memory. As to what really constitutes a good 
memory, however, there are various opinions, 
and not a few of them are erroneous. We have 
all heard much about the receptive memory of 
children, as compared with the defective mem- 
ories of their elders; but the truth is that the 
great, if not the only, superiority of the chil- 
dren consists in their greater patience in repe- 
tition, in going over and over and over again 
the matter which they are getting by heart. 
“In point of fact,” says Dr. Henry Smith Wil- 
liams, “despite the popular belief to the con- 
trary, most adults could learn more of a given 
subject in a given time than ever they could 
have done when they were children.” That 
statement may impress the ordinary reader as 
exaggeration ; but he may, if he will, prove that 
it is true both in theory and in fact. 

As for theory, the factors of most importance 
in memorizing, or committing to memory, are 
interest, attention or concentration, method, 
strength of will; and, as regard each such fact- 
or, the child is evidently at a disadvantage as 
compared with the man. With respect to re- 
tention, or the keeping in the memory what has 
been got by heart, the all-important process is 
repetition ; and obviously it depends altogether 
on the adult will whether or not he repeats as 
often as does his junior. In practice, any man 
can demonstrate to his own entire satisfaction 
that, if he really wishes to commit to memory 
prose matter, poetical quotations, or lists of 
names and dates, and is determined to do so, 
he can accomplish the task.The accomplishment 
may at first take some little time, but ordinary 
practice will facilitate the process; and he will 
discover that what he has been wont to call his 
poor memory was in reality his failure to give 
his memory a reasonable chance. 

It is probable that the great majority of 
adults rarely give their memories any specific 
task to perform, rarely set out to memorize any 
considerable lesson. To learn by rote they look 
upon as a task for school boys, not a congruous 
occupation for grown men. In consequence 
their talk about memory concerns almost entire- 
ly the matter of retention, not the acquisition 
of things to be retained. When we speak of 
such a person’s having a poor memory. for fac- 
es or a good memory for dates, we do not usual- 
ly mean that the person has made a serious and 
methodical effort to remember either the one 
or the other, and has failed or succeeded; but 
simply that without any conscious effort the 
dates recur to him, and that, even with present 
effort, the names do not. The psychological ex- 
planation of the matter is that dates make a 
more vivid impression on his mind than do 
names. Vivid impressions are invariably the 
most lasting, and the more interested we are in 
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persons or things the more vivid our impres- 
sions of them. 

It has already been said that the key to re- 
tention is repetition. This is the obvious ex- 
planation of the commonplace that the old can 
remember well enough the events of forty or 
fifty years ago while they forget matters of 
quite recent occurrence. In the first place, forty 
or fifty years ago, they were naturally more in- 
terested in events than they are at present, and, 
in the second, they have spoken of those events 
time and time again, have retold them over and 
over from year to year,—in other words they 
have used the key of retention, they have re- 
peated. There is nothing more natural than 
that experience lessens the vividness of the im- 
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pressions received in the ordinary routine of 
life. The young find novelty in a thousand 
things which are not at all new to the elderly, 
and are accordingly more interested in them 
and are more vividly impressed thereby. As a 
rule, it will be found that such of the elderly or 
old as retain their interest in the events of the 
day, such of them as have what it is customary 
to call “youthful hearts,” will remember the 
things of yesterday as vividly as they do those 
of yester year. 

Apropos of the old, a specialist on memory 
tells us that the faculty is capable of develop- 
ment even when the step has grown feeble and 
the hair turned gray. It is never too late to 
learn, even to learn by heart. 


Donson Tumbles 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


HE interurban, with its load of men and 

women on their way to shop and office, had 
just passed Raven Forest and was rapidly near- 
ing the heart of the busy city. Across from 
Harold Donson, a wealthy real estate broker 
who dwelt in a stately mansion at Tremont 
Place, were two young men discussing local af- 
fairs. 

“A new parish at Tremont Place! 
What are you giving us?” 

“Yes sir, and a certain Father Gilbert is at 
work organizing the new parish.” 

“Oho!” chuckled the real estate dealer, who 
had control of all the available property in that 
vicinity, “take my word for it, no Catholic 
Church will be built there, if my name is Don- 
son.” 

“What do you know about that, Tom!” he ex- 
claimed to a business acquaintance as he alight- 
ed from the car, “the Catholics up on the hill 
are going to build a church right under my 
very nose. But, believe me, they have reckoned 
without their host this time if I know anything 
about it,” the irate man went on. 

“Don’t you think a church up there would 
prove a blessing to you?” ; 

“Blessing nothing! Not if it is a Catholic 
Church. Of course it might raise the price of 
property because these papists would only be 
dead anxious to settle in the vicinity. But 
neither they nor their church will ever get so 
much as a foothold at Tremont Place if I have 
anything to say about it.” 

Thomas Fuller was a friend of Father Gil- 
bert and he put the priest “next.” But the lat- 
ter was not a novice in honest diplomacy and 
he soon found means to get over the difficulty. 
Through the aid of a non-Catholic the proper- 
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ty was secured. Thus thrown off his guard, 
Donson readily signed the deed with a feeling 
of satisfaction that none of the despised tribe 
would get that place at least. But what was 


his chagrin not long afterwards to hear that 
the property had passed into the hands of the 


Catholics. Controlling his ill temper, however, 
he decided to await developments. 


Great preparation were made for the laying 
of the corner stone. In his sermon on the oc- 
casion, Father Gilbert congratulated the newly 
formed congregation on their successful efforts 
to erect a house to the Most High in which He 
should dwell in their very midst. The Israelites 
in the desert carried about with them a taber- 
nacle, a portable temple which was the center 
of their worship. Around this tabernacle the 
children of God pitched their own tents. Here 
the manna fell; here the people said their 
prayers, offered their sacrifices, and received 
innumerable blessings. But in the Catholic 
Church is the manna of the Eucharist, which 
is not only the occasion, but the source of every 
blessing. 


“A church,” he continued, taking a thought 
from St. John Chrysostom, “is to a vicinity 
what a bulwark is to a city. It becomes a wall 
of defense against the devil. The ground on 
which the house of God stands is converted in- 
to a paradise. It is changed into a ‘fountain 
of living waters springing up into life ever- 
lasting,’ a spring pouring out blessings far and 
wide. Such a spot must become, as it were, a 
lightning rod which grounds the thunderbolts 
that descend from God’s justice. In this build- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is soon to 
be celebrated. But, as a recent writer says in 
the words of a venerable prelate, ‘A town or a 
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district in which Holy Mass has once been said 
belongs to Christ and He will claim it as His 
own sooner or later. Such a place is conse- 
crated to God; Satan is held at bay and the con- 
version of the people will follow.’ ” 

At the conclusion of the services Donson 
slowly made his way homeward. “What can 
that conceited priest mean?” he muttered to 
himself. ‘Does he intend to inveigle me into 
his church? Is that the kind of blessing he 
promises to pour out? Well, if I know myself, 
February will have thirty days before Harold 
Donson worships the Pope of Rome.” 

The housemaid at the Donson home happened 
to »e a Catholic. Many a time she was com- 
pelled to listen to tirades on the Church and 
the slanderous tales which, though oft refuted, 
still had their charms for the “old grouch.” In 
reply to her question whether or not she should 
look for another position, Father Gilbert ad- 
vised her to remain where she was, adding, 
“Catholic activity around the Eucharist will 
soon be causing a stir here and it will give the 
old man something to think about. He will 
need someone to answer his questions.” 

The new church, completed at last, was dedi- 
cated to the service of God. Keeping eyes and 
ears open, Donson never ceased to cast slurs on 
the faithful and the practices of religion, yet 
his natural inquisitiveness brought forth many 
a question, asked out of curiosity rather than 
with the desire to know. 

The chug chug and honk honk of automobiles 
bringing the worshipers to early Mass on 
the Sunday following the dedication, roused 
neighbor Donson from pleasant dreams. Dis- 
covering that it was not a fire, as he had feared, 
but people going to church at that unearthly 
hour of the morning, you may be sure it was 
not a benediction that he invoked upon the 
heads of these disturbers of his peace. The 
Catholics had already begun to change the quiet 
of Sunday morning into a Jews’ market. The 
turmoil of Sunday worship had now robbed 
Tremont Place of all its charm. 

To her employer’s query what it was that 
brought out people just at the hour when sleep 
was the sweetest, the housemaid replied that 
they were going to Mass, “for the Eucharistic 
sacrifice brings them to church both early and 
late. All Catholics have to go to Mass on Sun- 
day.” 

“H’m, h’m!” was the only rejoinder. 

Then school opened. The children came long 
before it was time for the children of the public 
schools to appear. Again he wanted to know 
the reason. 

“It is customary for them to attend Mass be- 
fore the work of the day is taken up.” 
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Several times business matters forced him 
to rise early himself. Even on these cold win- 
ter mornings he noticed some people enter the 
church before break of day—and his own maid 
was among them. 

“You Catholics are regular night prowlers,” 
he grumbled. “You slink along as if you feared 
the light of day.” 

“Well, it is the best time for many who wish 
to receive the Holy Eucharist each morning. 
During the day we have to work and we hav- 
= the strength to do so without this spiritual 

ood.” 

As the saying goes, the constant drip of 
water wears away the hardest stone, so it was 
with the carping Donson. Scarcely anyone ever 
crossed the threshold of church or school with- 
out being observed by the faultfinder from his 
place at the window. Occasionally he would 
break out with, “Jones is a hypocrite,” or, 
“Smith has no business to be at church at such 
a time of the day when there is no service.” 


Knowing what such statements meant, the 
maid forestalled further slurs by telling him 
that these people felt impelled to pay a visit 
to our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, that they 
bring Him their troubles and go away with 
a feeling of relief. 


“Relief!” he growled. “Well I should say— 
in their imagination. These Catholics are fun- 
ny people. I can’t understand them at all.” 

More than one night, as he lay sleepless on 
his bed, the flickering of the sanctuary lamp 
across the way seemed to haunt him. “Why 
do they leave lights burning in their church?” 
he asked himself without being able to find an 
answer. “What need is there of a light at night 
when the church is locked and no one is there?” 
Something seemed to whisper that the light 
kept watch day and night before the Eucharist- 
ic Lord. 

Once in a great while he observed Father Gil- 
bert drive up rapidly, hasten into the church, 
rush out again, and speed off. What did it all 
mean? Why was he in such a hurry? Sure- 
ly the Eucharist could have nothing to do with 
it this time, for the priest was not so ignorant 
as to believe such incredible doctrines, it was 
only a priest-ridden people that practiced this 
idolatry. 

Bigotry, which is one of the fruits of ignor- 
ance, dies hard. That a priest, through whom 
alone the Eucharist is possible, should not be- 
lieve in the divine presence is unthinkable. Don- 
son needed enlightenment and the maid in- 
formed him that the priest went on a sick call 
and that he took our Lord in the Holy Eucha- 
rist along to give to the sick person as viaticum, 
or food for the long journey to eternity. 
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Observing for a long time what a beneficent 
influence the Church has on her children, and 
finding out that his views were nearly always 
wrong, he gradually showed less hostility. The 
children, too, noticed that he was less grouchy. 
In fact, he began to comment on their exem- 
plary behavior. He even wrote a letter of com- 
mendation to the public school board. 

Meeting one evening some of the little ones 
who were later than the rest, he asked whether 
their teacher had kept them after school. They 
replied that they had stopped in the church to 
visit our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. 

“Surely these children cannot be deceived,” 
he thought. “There must be something in it 
after all.” The slurring ceased. Books and 
pamphlets explaining the doctrines of the 
Church were read stealthily, for it would be a 
mark of weakness to appear to show the white 
feather by yielding to the influence of the 
Church. 

Several years passed when one night Father 
Gilbert’s door bell gave a violent nervous ring. 
“Father, quick,” said the caller bewildered, 
“Mr. Donson is very ill and he wants to see you 
at once.” 

“Wants to see me? Aren’t you mistaken? Mr. 
Donson is not a member of our Church.” 

“Yes, Father, make haste. He called for you.” 

“Don’t be surprised, Father,” said the pa- 
tient, when Father Gilbert had arrived. “I have 
been a keen observer of all that has been going 
on. I have made inquiries and I have been 
reading too. To nearly all the questions that 
I have put almost invariably the answer had 
something to do with the Eucharist. This I 
believe is the secret of your success. I can now 
understand what you meant at the laying of the 
corner stone when you said that the church 
would be a great source of blessing from the 
Eucharist. May I share in that blessing too?” 

“Most certainly, if you believe.” 

“No one could refuse to believe after hear- 
ing and seeing what I have heard and seen. Yes, 
I firmly believe that the Catholic Church with 
the Holy Eucharist is really a source of untold 
blessing. I am ready, Father, to be received 
into the Church.” 


Saint Adalard 


“H OLY desires are the wings with which 
the saints burst every earthly tie and fly 
to the mount of perfection, where they find that 
peace which the world cannot give,” says St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. This desire to serve Our 
Lord in the most perfect way prompted St. Ad- 
alard to forsake a career of more than usual 
—" in the world and take the monastic 
abit. 
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Born of illustrious parents and cousin to 
Charlemagne, he was made a count in the pal- 
ace of this great prince. Possessed of rare ac- 
complishments of mind, and endowed with 
prowess and physical beauty, he was admired 
and courted by a brilliant and talented assembly 
in the house of the king, yet, fearful of offend- 
ing God and losing His grace, he counted all 
this as nothing, and forsook it, and began the 
life of a poor religious. His choice is all the 
more remarkable in that it was made by a 
youth of twenty. 

After spending a year in the exercises of his 
novitiate in the celebrated Benedictine abbey 
at Corbie, in Picardy, he made his vows and 
for a time was given the humble employment 
of gardener. Out of humlity and a desire for 
closer retirement, he obtained leave to enter 
Mount Cassino, where he hoped to be forgotten 
by the world, but his talents and example of 
virtue defeated his purpose, and he was brought 
back to Corbie and some years after chosen 
abbot. Later he was obliged by Charlemagne 
to become one of his chief counsellors and act- 
ed for a time as tutor to his son. In this situ- 
ation he was a member of the king’s household, 
and was sent by him to Pope Leo III to assist 
in the discussion of theological controversies. 
In these exalting and distracting situations he 
was an example of the truth “that only he who 
loves solitude can safely appear in public,” for 
in all his work he appeared recollected and at- 
tentive to God, and, when opportunity permit- 
ted, retired to the chapel or his room that he 
might be alone with Him. 

After the death of their father Charle- 
magne’s sons Lewis and Bernard quarelled, and 
Lewis, who succeeded his father, unjustly sus- 
pected the saint of favoring the cause of Bern- 
ard and banished him to a monastery on an 
island off the coast of Aquitaine. This exile 
St. Adalard regarded as his gain, and the tran- 
quility of his soul was not disturbed. At the 
end of five years the king, convinced of his mis- 
take and the innocence of St. Adalard, made 
every effort to atone for his injustice, and of- 
fered him many honorable positions and places 
of trust, but St. Adalard, elevated in spirit 
above the things of earth, was the same in 
prosperity as in adversity. Two years after 
his recall from banishment he was permitted 
to return to the Abbey of Corbie. 

By his example and endeavors those under 
his care advanced daily in fervor. The inhabit- 
ants of the country surrounding the monastery 
had a share in his pious labors, and he gave 
generously to the poor. He built several hos- 
pitals, and when he had given so liberally to- 
ward their support that he had almost exhaust- 

(Continued on page 277) 
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The Nuns of St. Mary’s 


S. M. R., O. S. B. 


Part I. Monasticism at Home (Continued) 
SISTER JOAN 


ISTER Joan’s shoulder and veil have a way 
of protruding on one side, always the side 
next to you, and it used to impress some who 
had newly come to the cloister with having 
something to do with recollectiveness — they 
could not exactly say what. She is wont to say 
her rosary, beads visible, when she has finished 
her dinner, always in good time, of course, even 
on fast days; although Sr. Editha and others 
will go on fiddling with their apples or other 
dessert until the last moment and the bell rings 
for the reading to stop and the “young ones” 
to get up and “debarrasser” as this sort of 
“general post” is called. Sr. Joan thinks these 
same juniors need edification, and they do, she 
lets them see by attitude and act how the novic- 
es were trained to perfection in her young days. 
But there is another side, idiosyncrasies (and 
who is without them?) do not take from the 


real nobility of self-sacrifice: she is to be found 
kneeling in her place for meditation in the grey 
hours of a cold winter’s morning in spite of the 


infirmities of three score years and ten. That 
she has a heart of gold nobody in this large com- 
munity will deny. 

If “Little Jack Horner sat in his corner and 
said what a good boy am I!” he was doing no- 
body any harm and perhaps doing some good by 
making of the more bumptious of the Horner 
circle feel inferior, a sort of equalisation that 
leads to peace. St. Benedict knew that and rec- 
ognises it in principle: he says, “if a brother 
needs dispensations let him be humbled for his 
infirmity and so all the members of the com- 
munity shall be in peace.” 

That was a very naughty little boy who wrote 


THE REFECTORY 


in his mother’s autograph book, the one she kept 
especially for celebrities: 
“Let the young people mind 
What the old people say, 
And not do as they do, 
But do as they say.” 
Your fond son Hugh. 


LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED 


It was nearing the end of the summer holi- 
days, the sun was pouring down his grace into 
nature; not gilding or changing everything into 
himself, but taking creation just as it was, tree, 
grass, garden, glade, and bringing out the 
special form and beauty of each. 

It was the end of the midday recreation, Sr. 
Hilda and Sr. Rosalie came and took up their 
stand before the trio sitting on the wooden 
bench after their mile walk round the park. 
“Have you read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ?” asked Sr. 
Rosalie. Sr. Lioba had read it twenty years 
ago and it set her thinking: the ship, the splash 
in the water, the Methodist minister on board, 
it all came back, and she saw not the green 
grass before her, but the blue waters of the 
Mississippi and she was on the deck. “What 
were those words the old negro slave was spell- 
ing out of his bible when his luck turned?” she 
asked meditatively. “Oh yes, when the little 
girl fell overboard and he jumped in to save 
her,” said Sr. Rosalie. It was aggravating, they 
were a text of St. John and Sr. Lioba could not 
get it. The bell, the big bell in the cloister, said: 
ONE, TWO, THREE, “the end of recreation,” 
FOUR, FIVE, SIX, “stop talking.” The various 
groups scattered about went towards the west 
door. 

What were those words though? there they 
were, photographed on her brain right enough, 
but the film had faded a bit, there was no use 
focussing it too long, she gave up consciously 
thinking and followed into the house. It was 
the time for something else, in this case her 
needlework, and then of course, as always hap- 
pens, the words came clearly back of then- 
selves. “Let not your heart be troubled.” Her 
heart was troubled for the last day or two — 
she scarcely knew why; she felt apprehensive 
perhaps before the unknown. Deep down in 
human nature there is always a vague fear lurk- 
ing about the unknown. People who have never 
had an operation dread one and the doctors say 
their best patients are generally those who have 
already been under the knife. Old people tired 
of life will tell you they “long to go” where the 
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weary are at rest, but they dread facing the 
unknown. Timid children take refuge in their 
mother’s skirts on the approach of one un- 
known to them. The eight weeks of school holi- 
days had gone like a dream and there was the 
autumn term ahead. What would it bring? 
When the vesper bell rang Sr. Lioba went to 
the old oak stall in the choir and took out the 
New Testament lent her from the library and 
marked the place in Saint John’s gospel: “Let 
not your heart be troubled,” it seemed to help 
to spell the words slowly as Old Tom did: L-e-t 
n-o-t y-o-u-r h-e-a-r-t be t-r-o-u-b-l-e-d. 


ALEXANDROVINA 


Alexandrina had come to school. There is 
always a certain amount of speculation about a 
new girl before she actually arrives on the 
scene. “What is the name of the new child we 
were told was coming today? Alexander— 


something?” Sister Lioba did not know, but 
ventured, ““Alexandrovina.” 

There was a pause; then Nelly reflected: “I 
wonder what Alexandernovena will be like. Will 
she be very silent?” 

Sr. Lioba had to laugh: “if she is at all like 
the rest of the family she certainly won’t be 


much given that way.” 

The door was thrown open and in walked 

“Alexander-novena” : a close crop of curly hair, 
bare legs and feet, sandals; the brown sunburnt 
legs matched the complexion and seemed to go 
well with the healthy comfortable figure of the 
child. Alexandernovena soon found she had 
come to the right place, a good thing too, for 
she had come all the way from Teneriffe. She 
was just Nelly’s age, nine, while Celia and Bal 
were only just eight. Before long she came in 
first sometimes in the races, breathless with ex- 
citement as much as from running, and, sliding 
down the slippery floor of the big playroom, she 
managed to fall at the end, exactly in the right 
place, just as well as Nelly who had been prac- 
tising it the whole of the previous term. This 
was the special amusement kept for wet days 
when there was no going out. 
_ The day after the arrival of Alexandrovina 
it was raining so there was no hope of gathering 
nuts in the plantation as intended,and Sister Li- 
oba sat making a sachet at the table. The 
rather noisy sliders soon came up to her, keen 
on knowing all about the fancy work; she was 
inventing a way of embroidering “handker- 
chiefs” and did not quite know how it was going 
to turn out, she told them. 

They chattered away about all that they had 
to look forward to during the term for—wise 
little people—they kept all thought of work out 
of the hour for play. Celia’s father had prom- 
ised to come over and take them all in his big 
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motor to Loftusbury Castle. Did she think there 
were any secret rooms in Loftusbury Castle? 
She knew there was a dungeon and an old stair- 
case at the back of the house where something 
very terrible had happened once, but she did 
not think there were any secret chambers. Bal’s 
mother had been to an old castle in Cheshire 
and she saw a secret hiding place up a stairs 
and the bones of a man in it. “Probably a 
priest’s hiding place of the olden days,” re- 
marked Sr. Lioba, half to herself. 

Alexandrovina heard her: “Why did the 
priests have hiding places?” 

“Because they would have been put to death 
by the Protestants if they were taken.” 

“But why?” 


“You see,” said Sr. Lioba, “the Protestants 
did not want to have Catholics in England and 
if there were no priests, there would be no Mass 
or confession or communion.” 

“But why didn’t they want to have Catho- 
lics?” asked Alexandrovina, greatly surprised. 

“Just because the king wanted to be head of 
the Church himself instead of the Pope.” 

“Who was that king?” pursued the little ques- 
tioner. 

“Henry VIII,” answered Sr. Lioba, wondering 
if she were giving them a history lesson. Then 
she went on to tell how the priests would come 
to the house of a Catholic in the country, some- 
times diguised as a poor man, sometimes as a 
rich, in the daylight to the front door or at 
night through the garden in the dark stealthily. 
Sometimes the squire would have a gentleman 
staying with him by the way for the hunt- 
ing, and he would have the best horse in the 
stables and go to all the meets. Then the Cath- 
olics round about would come to know that he 
was a priest and would come to that house for 
Mass and would go to confession and commun- 
ion. And those families would have none but 
Catholic servants who would keep their secrets 
and not tell the King’s men about them. But 
sometimes a spy got in among the servants or 
somehow, and the priest taken and there would 
not be Mass there again for months, sometimes 
even for years. 

The erstwhile sliders seemed to find this a 
very interesting topic, and had their eyes and 
ears open although Celia and Bal had climbed 
on the window ledge to swing their legs in 
“rhythmical motion”; Alexandrovina stood in 
front where she could shoot out her questions 
and Nelly sat directly behind the mistress’back. 
How true is it, that unless we are comfortable 
and at our ease we cannot give our attention 
—as Saint Theresa says somewhere speaking 
of prayer. 

Sister Lioba went on to tell of the Penal 
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Laws: the death penalty, fines, confiscation, 
using only the simplest of language that they 
could understand. 

“How did that priest die that Bal’s mother 
saw the bones of?” Alexandrovina wanted to 
know. 


“Oh he may have been beginning his Mass 
when he had a warning that the spies were up- 
on him and he ran to the hiding place,”’a digres- 
sion here to show when the priest is bound to 
finish his Mass, “and perhaps all the family 
were taken prisoners and the servants and there 
was no one to let him out and he died there of 
starvation.” 


“But I thought when you died you were all 
in a lump and Bal says the bones were in little 
bits.” 

“But he died, Alexandrovina, 400 years ago 
perhaps. HenryVIII was in fifteen hundred and 
something, and his clothes went first to rags, 
then to tatters, then to dust, and the flesh de- 
cayed and the skeleton broke off at the joints.” 


They had seen skeletons, in a museum and 
could tell which were the joints of the body. 
That seemed to finish the priest, but she 
thought they had better have a real martyr 
after all the suppositions, so she told the story 
of Father Campion as she remembered reading 
it in Benson, years ago. 


“There was a priest once, his name was Fa- 
ther Campion, he was a Jesuit.” She described 
the house of the lady he was staying with, the 
stone arch which was built on to the house 
above the gateway; told how Fr. Campion gave 
Communion at his Mass on the Sunday and 
preached a sermon. The sermon was on Jesus 
weeping over Jerusalem, he spoke of England 
and how priests and Catholics were every day 
being put to death in a way that would make 
Jesus weep. There was a spy at that Mass and 
he saw and heard all. At dinner time a servant 
came in to say that the house was surrounded 
by armed men, but the priest got away to his 
hiding place, a sort of large hole or hollow in 
the archway. The searchers found nothing, 
and when the mistress of the house was quite 
certain they had gone quite away and would 
not come back she called everyone to her room 
—which was near the priest’s hiding place—at 
midnight to hear another sermon from Fr. 
Campion. The spies were about and heard 
voices and forced in the door, but again the 
priest escaped. In the morning quite early they 
were going away, when the spy who had been 
to Mass, they called him Judas, looked up at 
the archway: “This has not been tried.” The 
man he spoke to was in the secret and turned 
pale, that was enough for Judas, the wall was 
broken in and the priest was found. 
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“What did they do to him?” 

“Well, they took him to the tower of London, 
the prison, had him put on the rack.” 

“What is the raft?” 

“The rack, r-a-c-k,” Sr. Lioba explained, “is 
four beams of wood—she had seen it in Paris— 
something like a frame, raised a little above the 
ground; you were made to lie down and your 
hands and feet fastened by ropes to the beams 
which were then forced out lengthways and the 
poor body was stretched out inches longer than 
it ever was before: like our Lord’s body on the 
cross.” Alexandrovina’s head nodded pityingly. 
This was to make the priests fell the name of 
the families they had lived with or whom they 
knew to be Catholics, although none of them 
did tell, that she could remember. 

“What happened to them then?” Alexandro- 
vina liked finality. 

“They were put on a hurdle and drawn to 
Tyborn.” 

“What is a hurdle?” 

“It is a cart without springs or wheels.” Four 
pairs of eyes were still questioning so she ex- 
plained: “It was beams of wood nailed cross- 


wise, the prisoner was tied to it and to it were | 


yoked wild horses which started off at a gallop 
so that the poor prisoner’s head bumped against 
the paving stones of the streets of London and 
his body was all jolted.” 

Be Father Campion put on the hurdle?” 

“ee Tes,” 

“What happened to him then?” 

“He was drawn to Tyborn and he was hung.” 
Sr. Lioba was not exactly prepared for the next 
question, from Alexandrovina, of course: 

“How are you hung?” 


“Oh you stand on a ladder or platform and 
a noose or loop is put round your neck and the 
ladder is taken away... .the bodies of the Eng- 
lish martyrs were sometimes cut down before 
they were dead and their hearts taken out.” 

“Is that done now?” 

“No, Alexandrovina, never, except by the 
savages in Teneriffe and places like that.” 

“T can tell you,” said the little questioner 
with great emphasis, “that the Spaniards in 
Teneriffe are very cruel to their animals and 
treat them horribly, and the animals often turn 
on the men and kill them, and serve them jolly 
well right too!” 

In well regulated states one member of parlia- 
ment asks questions and leads the debate while 
the rest are content to follow; that seemed to 
be the rule in this small parliament “so strong 
is the sense of order in children”—Madame de 
Montessori’s pet contention. 

(To be continued) 
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The Welcome Home 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


OTH the charmingly picturesque village 
of Hauteville, perched on the brow of a 
lofty crag overlooking the fertile valley, and its 
stately old chateau which crowned the summit 
of the mountain and stood out boldly against 
the blue sky, were in festive garb that day, 
and great was the joy not only of the master 
of the castle, but of all the peasantry around, 
for they loved and revered him as a father. 
The Marquis d’Hauteville, who belonged to 
one of the oldest and most renowned families of 
the French nobility, had lost his beautiful 
young wife, whom he passionately loved, at the 
birth of their only son Henri. Broken-hearted 
at her untimely death, he had absolutely re- 
fused to marry again and had centered all his 
love and hopes on this son of his. An ardent 


Catholic and a keen politician, he had spent 
money, influence, and energy in fighting against 
the anti-Christian spirit so prevalent in the 
French government, and all the time he could 
spare from this he gave to his devotions, his 


charities, and his studies. 

So long as his Henri had been a little boy he 
had kept him at home with a priest tutor who 
was also their chaplain, for there was a most 
beautiful and costly chapel in the chateau and 
in it they had the privilege of keeping the 
Blessed Sacrament. When the boy grew a lit- 
tle older, however, he had thought it best to 
send him to the Jesuit school, saying: _ 

“Make a savant and a fine man of him if you 
can, but above all make a fervent Catholic of 
my boy. That is the all-important thing.” 

After having finished his college cours: and 
passed his examinations most brilliantly, Hen- 
ri had gone to St. Cyr, the great military train- 
ing college, and there again he won high honors 
and successfully resisted all the temptations to 
worldliness and sin that besieged him, ever pro- 
claiming that he was a fervent Catholic and 
proud of his religion. His example had shamed 
many of his comrades who had lacked his cour- 
age and had brought them back to God and 
the sacraments. 

And now he was an officer, having passed all 
examinations with flying colors and coming out 
first of his class, and he was returning to take 
his place as heir to one of the largest fortunes 
and finest estates in the country, heir, too, to 
a name which had been honored for centuries. 
And that was why the castle and village were 
all decorated with flowers, and banners, and 
gay streamers. At the entrance to the village 
a huge triumphant arch had been erected and 


there the villagers in holiday attire waited to 
receive the Marquis and his son. As soon as 
the carriage was seen coming up the hill, volley 
after volley was fired from old muskets, many 
of them rusty with age and disuse, and joyful 
shouts of “Long live the Count” rang out on all 
sides. When the carriage drove up, the peas- 
ants crowded round it, the horses were taken 
out, and stalwart men dragged the carriage up 
to the castle, no easy matter up such a steep 
and rocky grade. There all the servants and 
retainers were grouped on the chateau steps 
and Henri’s old nurse, with tears of joy stream- 
ing down her face came forward with a huge 
bouquet as a welcome from them all. She tried 
to make a little speech but her voice broke with 
emotion and Henri, throwing his arms about 
her as he had done when a little fellow, kissed 
her on both cheeks, himself too moved to speak. 
Shouts of applause resounded on all sides and 
the young fellow’s arm fairly ached with the 
hearty hand grips given and received, while he 
bowed and waved constantly to those unable to 
get near him. At last, standing at the chateau 
door, his hand on the shoulder of his proud and 
happy father, he made a telling little speech, 
thanking all for their splendid welcome and for 
the affection they had shown him and of which 
he hoped ever to prove worthy, and begging 
them all to look upon him as their faithful 
friend who wished at all times to share their 
joys and sorrows. He finished by inviting them 
all to a great banquet and ball the next even- 
ing. 

Indoors a large party of friends and relations 
awaited them and after a grand dinner there 
was a ball which lasted far into the night. The 
hearts of many a mother and young beauty beat 
high with hope that evening, for Count Henri 
was one of the most splendid matches of the 
country. He had wealth, and title, and a bril- 
liant future, and he was clever, highly educat- 
ed, a zealous Catholic, strikingly handsome, and 
a nobleman to his finger tips. No wonder all 
the girls were eager to look their sweetest and 
attract his notice. For several days the festivi- 
ties continued and it was quite a relief to fa- 
ther and son when these were over and they 
were at last able to have a quiet time in which 
to make plans for the future and enjoy to the 
full the happiness of being together once more. 
They were inseparable, going to Mass and Holy 
Communion in the morning, then studying, or 
going out shooting, or inspecting their farms, 
stopping to visit the neighboring peasants, kind 
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and helpful to every one, and happy as the day 
was long. So several blissful weeks went by. 
One evening father and son sat up late making 
delightful plans for sundry improvements 
which they meant to start the following week. 
At last they went to the chapel for evening 
prayers, which they said together every night 
and after which they always remained for a 
while in adoration. That day Henri knelt there 
so long that his father left him there, thanking 
God for having given him so devout a son. 

At first the young man had prayed with so 
much spiritual joy and fervor that his heart 
seemed likely to burst with gratitude. He had 
so much to thank God for, he was so intensely 
happy. Then, all of a sudden, his very heart 
seemed to stand still with pain and dismay, for 
he heard as plainly as if his father were speak- 
ing to him, a voice from the tabernacle say: 

“Your place is not here, it is as a poor Cap- 
uchin Missionary that I want you to work for 
me. Go, give all you have to the poor, then 
take up your cross and follow me.” Henri 
thought he must be dreaming or the victim of 
some hallucination. He rose and shook him- 
self, he made the sign of the Cross, he held up 
the crucifix of his rosary, but again and again 
the voice repeated the same words. Horror- 
stricken, the young Count fell on his knees, en- 
treating Our Lord to give him some sign that 
this was not a morbid fancy or the work of the 
devil, and as he prayed a divine effulgence is- 
sued from the tabernacle lighting up the dim 
chapel as with a heavenly radiance while Henri 
fell prostrate in silent adoration. 

When he looked up again the light was gone, 
but still he heard the voice saying, “Follow me 
in poverty as a Capuchin Missionary, that is 
where I need thee.” For hours he remained in 
the chapel battling within himself, entreating 
Our Lord to have pity on him, on his father 
especially. His father! oh! it broke his heart 
to think of him! At last, towards morning, ut- 
terly exhausted with anguish of soul, he fairly 
staggered to his room, threw himself fully 
dressed upon his bed and fell into a merciful 
sleep. 

The next day he came down late, looking so 
worn and ghastly that his father sprang to- 
wards him exclaiming: 

“Henri!You are ill!why did you not call me?” 

“No, I am not ill, it is worse than that,” an- 
swered the Count brokenly. “Father! I don’t 
know how to tell you! It breaks my heart to 
have to give you this pain!” 

“What can it be Henri? Surely you cannot 
have done anything to bring trouble upon us!” 

“Oh no, thank God, it is not that, but 
then clasping his father’s hands in his, he told 
him in a voice trembling with emotion of his 
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vision in the chapel and of the call which stil] 
kept ringing in his ears. At first the Marquis 
was perfectly crushed by the blow. 

“It cannot be!” he exclaimed, “God could not 
ask so great a sacrifice of us. It is not only 
our personal sorrow but the loss to all around 
us. Who knows if the next owners will look 
after our poor and stand up for our faith in 
the Chamber as you would have done?” 

“If this is God’s will, He will provide, and 
we cannot refuse to obey his call, can we? But, 
father, I feel as if it were tearing my heart out 
of my body to leave you, and this dear home, 
and all my dreams of happiness!” And poor 
Henri buried his face in his hands and sobbed. 

“Have courage, my boy,” said his father over- 
coming his emotion to comfort his loved son. 
“No d’Hauteville has ever shirked a duty how- 
ever painful, but this may be all a delusion. We 
will first consult our Bishop and our pastor, and 
the superior of the Jesuits. Then, with God’s 
help, we will abide by their decision.” 

For eight days they waited in anguish for the 
final verdict and then with sorrow too deep for 
words they parted and Henri went away quiet- 
ly, without telling anyone of his decision, and 
entered a remote monastery of barefooted Cap- 
uchin monks where as Father Marie Francois 
he soon distinguished himself by his fervor, his 
zeal for souls, his mortification and almost 
ceaseless prayer, and more than all, by his deep 
humility. He loved to go begging from house 
to house for the needs of the monastery and 
when he was rebuffed and insulted he thanked 
God for having given him such a good day. Year 
by year he grew in sanctity and as a missioner 
among the people he worked wonders, bringing 
back hardened sinners to God, making luke- 
warm Catholics zealous, and spreading his 
fervent love of God and souls all around him. 
He became famous as a preacher, not that he 
was particularly eloquent, but because the burn- 
ing ardor of his exhortations carried his hear- 
ers away in spite of themselves. His reputa- 
tion for sanctity spread far and near, and peo- 
ple came from all parts to beg for his prayers 
while his boundless faith in God’s mercy ob- 
tained miraculous results. Peasants related 
how, having been in despair at the loss of their 
parched crops, they had appealed to Father 
Marie Francois, who had come and knelt in 
prayer beside the fields, which he afterwards 
blessed and in the night the rain came and the 
crops revived and turned out splendidly. 

In one case, the son of some very devout no- 
bles had been thrown from his horse in the 
course of an exciting race which he was just 
about to win in one of the pine forests of west- 
ern France. Galloping wildly as he neared the 
winning post, the horse had stepped into a rab- 
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bit burrow in the loose sand and had fallen 
forward pitching his rider against the trunk 
of atree. The young fellow was picked up un- 
conscious, a sharp stick having penetrated his 
forehead over the right eye while his knee cap 
was completely smashed and he had several 
minor injuries. For days he had to lie in a 
charcoal burner’s miserable hut, hovering be- 
tween life and death and unable to be moved. 
The doctors gave little hopes of saving his life 
and declared that, even if they could do so, he 
would remain a cripple for life. His parents 
were in despair, but Father Marie Francois, 
who was giving a mission in, the neighboring 
town, found time to come daily to pray by the 
boy and anoint him with Lourdes water and he 
kept repeating: 

“Don’t grieve, don’t be anxious, but trustful. 
We will keep on using the Lourdes water and 
your son will be saved. He wili not even be 
lame, I can promise you.” 

It seemed impossible. The atheist doctors 
laughed him to scorn, but still the saintly old 
Father prayed and prayed, and after many days 
the patient was able to be carried home on a 
stretcher. A little later he regained conscious- 
ness, was soon after declared out of danger, and 
a year later he was dancing and riding as gaily 
as ever and had not the vestige of a limp. “All 
owing to the Lourdes water,” said good Father 
Marie Francois, but everyone felt that his 
prayers had helped wonderfully also. 

So the years had passed, filled with zeal and 
good works, and Father had become an old, old 
man. It had needed his iron constitution to re- 
sist the constant strain of hard work, mortifica- 
tions, and fasts he imposed on himself, but now 
at last he was aging rapidly though he never 
relaxed any of his duties and still tramped 
about the country in search of souls. Then came 
the infamous expulsion of the religious orders 
in France and, being so prominent, Father 
Marie Francois was especially persecuted, hunt- 
ed from place to place, arrested for begging, 
and another time prosecuted for living with 
another old monk who was so old and infirm 
that he could not bear to leave him. This was 
said to be “living in community”! Many zeal- 
ous Catholics offered him help and even a lux- 
urious home if he would accept it, but he would 
take nothing for himself, begging his friends 
and admirers to give the help to some other 
monk of his order. So now, homeless and near- 
ly starving, he still tramped about doing good 
to souls, dressed in a secular priest’s old worn- 
out soutane and bearing his own privations 
without a murmur, though he protested boldly 
against the injustice done to the Church and 
to his order. 

One day he heard that Michel, an old man 
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of his village who had been a playmate of his 
when a child, was dangerously ill and refused 
to see the priest. The man had been a drunkard 
and atheist, and his old comrade determined to 
try to save him. So, though it was fearfully 
cold weather, he bravely tramped for miles and 
miles for over a week, stopping when he could 
at some village rectory for the night and, after 
having said Mass, starting again through frost 
and snow the next morning. 

At last, towards evening of a bitterly cold 
day, he reached Hauteville. From afar he saw 
the beautiful towers of the castle, now owned 
by strangers, and remembered that glorious 
summer day when he had been so heartily wel- 
comed as its future lord! Well, he was glad to 
have spent his life in toil and poverty for his 
dear Lord’s sake, and he felt sure that his be- 
loved father was awaiting him in Heaven. The 
previous night he had been unable to reach a 
village and had to sleep in a deserted shepherd’s 
hut, so he had not eaten for the last twenty-four 
hours and was so weary and footsore that he 
could barely crawl along, but when he rang at 
the rectory he got no response, for the priest 
had gone on a sick call and his old housekeeper 
was spending the evening with a neighbor. With 
a painful effort he crept to one of the nearest 
houses, but when he knocked, begging for hos- 
pitality,the door was slammed in his face with a 
coarse oath which hurt him far more than did 
the cruelty to himself. He would go to the 
Church he thought, to make an act of loving rep- 
aration while waiting for the return of the 
pastor. He was faint from hunger and fa- 
tigue and shivering with cold, his feet were sore 
and bleeding and his limbs growing so stiff he 
could hardly drag himself along,but oh! how his 
heart beat with joy when he found himself 
before the tabernacle once more, at that very 
altar rail where he had made his first Holy 
Communion and had many times afterwards 
knelt with his dear father to receive the bread 
of life! His heart burned within him as he 
remembered the joy of that First Communion 
and, as he prayed with passionate entreaty for 
the salvation of the sick man and the pardon 
of the blasphemer, his soul was so flooded with 
spiritual joy that he did not notice steps com- 
ing up to the church door and it was only when 
he heard it bang to and the key turn in the 
rusty lock that he realized he was being shut 
in. He tried to call, but his voice died in his 
parched throat, he attempted to hobble to the 
door, but long before he got there the sacristan 
was far away. 

Well, it would not be the first time he had 
spent the night with his dear Lord and he could 
offer up his cold and hunger and fatigue for 
those two lost sheep, so he crawled back to the 
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communion table, opened the gate, and knelt 
on the steps of the sanctuary, as near as he 
could to his dear Lord whom he called into his 
soul by a fervent spiritual communion. Then, 
as he poured out his love and sorrow for sin, 
and longing for the salvation of souls, of a sud- 
den he saw once more the Divine effulgence 
beam forth from the tabernacle and in an ec- 
stasy of love and spiritual joy he stretched out 
his trembling hands towards the vision with 
a cry of “Oh! my Jesus! my beloved Master! 
my all!” then fell prostrate in fervent adora- 
tion. 

The next morning as soon as it was day the 
parish priest was called to give the last sacra- 
ments to Michel, now sincerely repentant and 
anxious to make his peace with God. When 
the priest hurried into the Church to get the 
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Sacred Host, he stood petrified to see a human 
form lying full length on the altar steps. It 
was a white haired priest, his soaked and tat- 
tered soutane frozen to him, his poor thin shoes, 
worn full of holes and stained with clotted 
blood, and an old oaken stick lying beside him, 
Recovering himself after a minute, the priest 
hurried forward, knelt by the prostrate figure 
and tenderly and reverently raised the emaci- 
ated form, seeking for some sign of life. But the 
body was cold and stiff, and on the beautiful 
face, white as marble and still in death was a 
look of radiant happiness. 

Once more Henri, Marquis d’Hauteville had 
been welcomed home, oh! with such a welcome 
and to such ahome! The saintly Father Marie 
Francois had gone to his eternal reward! 


On the Brink of the Precipice 


M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


SWELL, Adelaide, Lucian will be home to- 
morrow. He’s coming for a few days’ 
rest. You know he won that important Green 
lawsuit and he has been working very steadily. 
His visits are getting rarer now.” Mrs. Mount- 
ford sighed realizing her own loneliness with 
her only child away in the city. “Of course I 
would not want Lucian to neglect his law prac- 
tice but it’s hard to have him away from me 
all the time.” 

Adelaide Fremont bent over her sewing, a 
pretty summer dress for her younger sister, 
Gertrude, and hoped Mrs. Mountford had not 
noted the flush on her cheeks nor could tell how 
the girl’s heart was stirred at the thought of 
Lucian’s home-coming. They were sitting to- 
gether in the pretty living room of Mrs. Mount- 
ford’s attractive home. Left a widow with a 
handsome fortune, Mrs. Mountford did not op- 
pose her son’s leaving his small home town and 
going to the city where his opportunities for 
the practice of his profession would be so much 
greater. 

“It’s two years since Lucian left,” she told 
the young girl who seemed to be absorbed in 
her needlework and yet was listening with a 
beating heart to all the mother was saying. “I 
have been very lonely of course, Adelaide, but 
Lucian is doing so well.” 

Mrs. Mountford paused, wondering if the 
quiet girl before her had been missing Lucian. 
She remembered how strong a friendship had 
existed between Adelaide and her son since 
their early childhood. 


“Well, Mrs. Mountford, I must be going. 
Mother will need me to help with the supper. 


I am going to persuade father and mother to 
go off on a vacation. They both need it. I can 
take care of the house and the children while 
they are away. You know Willie and Gertrude 
are both going off to college this fall and 
there will be only little Philip and myself at 
home.” 

Mrs. Mountford smiled at the pretty girl 
“I only wish I had a daughter, Adelaide. | 
lost my only one just before my husband died 
Of course I cannot expect the same companior- 
ship from a son no matter how good they are 
Your mother is certainly lucky to have tw 
daughters and I have none.” 


Mrs. Mountford sat wondering after Ade 
laide left if Lucian married whether his wife 
would be really a daughter or whether like most 
of the young wives would draw an impassable 
line between themselves and their husbands 
mothers, not realizing the strong heartache to 
the elder women. 

“If Lucian would only marry Adelaide,” the 
lonely mother was thinking, “Such a fine git! 
with all the good old genuine Catholic ideals.” 

But this was a matter for prayer and not for 
an active interference. “I am afraid ther 
is something or someone that has _ some 
sort of influence over Lucian. He ha 
changed so much. The last time he wa 
here he had to be urged to go to Mas 
and only met Father Masterson when I asked 
him to tea. He used to go off first thing to se 
Father Masterson and then to call on Adelaide 
He hardly noticed her the last time and I am 
sure she felt his indifference. And they wert 
such good friends before he went away. Ade 
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laide is such a splendid girl.” The mother 


sighed and resolved to redouble her prayers for 
this only, idolized son that he might have the 
truest and the highest success in life. 

* * 7 7 


“No one knows, Lucian dear, the terrible tri- 
al of being unhappily married. No congeniali- 
ty, no chance for the better things, only pover- 
ty, uncongenial work and dreariness.” 

“But, Mrs. Sessums, Willard is making a 
good salary.” 

The pretty, vivacious blonde laughed. “Why 
Lucian! I suppose I should say, ‘Mr. Mount- 
ford.’ I thought I was ‘Beatrice’ to you not 
Mrs. Sessums. I like to think I am your own 
dear friend and not merely the poor, patient 
wife of plodding Willard Sessums.” 

Lucian winced. He really liked Mrs. Ses- 
sums and had found her gay, lively companion- 
ship a bright spot in his first lonely days in 
the strange city. Her husband’s business took 
him away from home very often and she liked 

to have Lucian visit her. For some reason he 
’ could not explain to himself, he had never spok- 
en of this friendship to either his mother or to 

Adelaide Fremont. Mrs. Sessums spoke often 
with great self-pity of her poverty, her narrow 
life, her uncongenial marriage, but this did not 
always make the appeal to Lucian that she in- 
tended. Even now he was thinking as she looked 
so wistfully at him, “Why they can’t be so 
poor. This pretty house is full of nice things. 
She’s always dressed stylishly and she certainly 
is pretty. I know Willard works hard. They 
have no children and she gets everything that 
her husband makes.” But Mrs. Sessums’ plain- 
tive tones interrrupted his meditations. 

“Of course, Lucian, you cannot understand 
what life with a poor man means to a woman 
of ambition and refinement. Your mother is 
wealthy and has only you.” 

“But, Mrs. Sessums,” protested Lucian, “no 
amount of money would have compensated my 
mother for the loss of my father. I was only 
four years old when he died and my little sister 
died just afterwards. I can remember how my 
mother grieved and I know she would rather 
have had him spared even in poverty and with 
a large family.” 

_Lucian’s words sounded to Mrs. Sessums so 
like a sermon that she was bored and she de- 
cided that a stylish, up-to-date wife would soon 
rid this rising young man of his archaic ideas 
about family life. 

Generally we drift rather gradually into 
dangerous currents and reach the maelstrom 
of destruction to better principles before we 
realize our peril. Little by little Mrs. Sessums 
had won a strong sympathy from Lucian for 
her unfortunate marriage. 
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“T really can’t see,” he would reason to him- 
self when away from her alluring presence, her 
beauty, her wistful appeals, “what she has to 
complain about. Willard Sessums is her most 
devoted slave. He is working himself to death 
to keep her in luxury. I don’t think poor old 
plodding Willard ever thinks of anything but 
his wife. She would leave him in a minute if 
she had a chance to marry a rich man and that 
would just about kill the poor old chap. I 
think I'll stop going there for awhile. Some- 
how I just don’t like the way Beatrice keeps on 
reminding me of how well off I am, the only 
child of a rich widow.” 

Lucian’s resolution was a good one and would 
have been perfect, only it lacked fulfilment. 
Meeting Mrs. Sessums one afternoon a few days 
later, he found himself accepting an invitation 
to a dinner that evening at her home. 

“Just a little tete-a-tete affair you know, Lu- 
cian. Willard is away and I am so lonely. I 
hate restaurants and hotel dinners. I just like 
to have my friends in my own home,” and look- 
ing into her pleading blue eyes, Lucian prom- 
ised to come. His own conscience kept telling 
him he should not go. “Well this one time won’t 
hurt,” he excused himself to himself. “We'll 
have a quiet little dinner together. She’s so 
pretty and so bright. Such good company. But 
I must stop going there so often. Now if Be- 
atrice wasn’t married I could think of her but 
—. Of course the law would let her get rid of 
Willard and there’s plenty of rich men would 
be glad to marry her if she got a divorce. She 
is certainly pretty and stylish. I know she is 
thinking and planning in order to get a divorce 
from Willard. Wanted me to take her case but 
I refused. Willard has always been my friend 
and I couldn’t hurt him like that for it will be 
an awful blow to the poor chap. His whole 
heart is bound up in his wife. There’s plenty 
of lawyers to take her case and she is almost 
sure of getting her divorce. She’s not a Catho- 
lic and of course she has never thought of mar- 
riage as we have to think of it. Now Adelaide 
would think it an awful thing to get a divorce. 
Adelaide—.” Lucian thought hard for a mo- 
ment. “I wonder what mother and Adelaide 
would think of my being so friendly with a 
married woman who was planning to get a di- 
vorce? I know Father Masterson would not 
like it at all, so when I go home, I won’t say a 
word to any of them about Mrs. Sessums.” 

The little tete-a-tete dinner that Lucian had 
considered so harmless proved to have more 
serious consequences than he had anticipated. 
Beatrice looked unusually pretty and was more 
than usually pathetic and pleading. Poor plod- 
ding Willard Sessums faded into the back- 
ground as Lucian agreed with his alluring lit- 
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tle hostess that something should be done to 
rescue her from the injustice of her life of un- 
congenial poverty. Hers was to be her deliver- 
ance. He was to be her knight. She looked to 
him for every help. Her lawyer told her there 
would be no trouble at all about securing her 
divorce. Then she would be free. 


“O! Lucian,” exclaimed Beatrice as they sat 
in tender confidence after the dinner. “Just 
think! free! free from all this grinding poverty! 
O! Lucian, you have no idea how hard it is to 
be poor. You know how I would love the high- 
er things of life and you know I am entitled to 
have them.” 


And looking at her so pretty and so sparkling 
Lucian weakly resolved that he would be the 
one to give her these desirable things. All of 
his early training, his fine principles, his clean, 
honest manliness seemed to be swept away in 
those moments of yielding weakness. The eve- 
ning passed swiftly and Lucian left practically 
the promised husband of Beatrice to marry her 
as soon as she was legally free. 


“How can I ever tell my mother that I am 
going to marry a divorced woman? And how 
shocked Adelaide will be! Dear good little Ade- 
laide. I only wish I did not have to tell them 
and I’ll put it off as long as I can. Beatrice is 
certainly pretty and attractive and yet Adelaide 
is so gentle and so sweet. I wonder if she has 
ever thought of me except as her boy chum. 
But I cannot go back on Beatrice after last 
night. I wonder if it would be possible to get 
a priest to marry us. It will distress mother 
so much if I marry out of the Church. When 
Beatrice gets her divorce our marriage will be 
entirely legal. I wish it was somebody else be- 
sides old Willard Sessums that I was going to 
hurt so much. I feel like a scoundrel taking 
Beatrice away from him and it will just kill the 
poor old chap. Beatrice and I have not arranged 
for our actual marriage yet, but after last night 
and all my promises of affection I cannot do 
anything but offer her marriage. Well, any- 
how I'll run down home for a few days while 
the divorce is being settled and I won’t say a 
word to any of them about Beatrice. It will 
be time enough when she gets her divorce.” 


Lucian plunged into his law work but his 
conscience not yet wholly dead kept bringing 
before him the faces of three people who shut 
out the alluring smiles of Beatrice, the sorrow- 
ful accusing face of Willard Sessums, the 
shocked face of Adelaide Fremont and the dis- 
tressed face of his mother. 

“I do not know what ails Lucian, Father 
Masterson,” said Mrs. Mountford, meeting the 
priest the day after her son came home. “He 
is so restless and hardly has a word for me or 
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for any of his friends. If he wasn’t the good 
boy that he is I would think he had something 
on his mind or on his conscience. City life is so 
wearing and there are so many pitfalls.” 


“And yet, Mrs. Mountford,” said Father 
Masterson not willing to express his own fears 
about Lucian, “if a Catholic young man holds 
fast to his principles and is true to his good 
home training the city cannot harm him.” 

“You are coming to tea tomorrow night are 
you not, Father Masterson?” 


“Well, but Mrs. Mountford—” Father 
Masterson was conscious of Lucian’s indiffer- 
ence and trying to find an excuse so as not to 
be almost an unwelcome guest. 


“O! but you must come. Lucian cannot stay 
but a few days. I have asked Adelaide Fre- 
mont and a few young friends to come to tea 
and you surely must not disappoint me.” 


Father Masterson accepted the invitation 
thinking regretfully that Lucian, the boy he 
had loved since his childhood, would have no 
real welcome for him. There was something 
wrong with Lucian but what it was no one yet 
knew as gossip from the city had not yet 
reached the young man’s quiet home. He had 
never mentioned Beatrice’s name himself, for 
he knew how his mother would advise him a- 
gainst close friendship with a married woman 
dissatisfied with her marriage, a careless, styl- 
ish, pretty woman, thinking only of the plea- 
sures and luxuries of life. 

Perhaps it was the thought that he himself 
had put Adelaide outside of his future that 
made the young girl seem so attractive and so 
desirable to Lucian that evening as they were 
all gathered around the supper table. Father 
Masterson noticed gladly how often Lucian’s 
eyes followed Adelaide and he said to himself: 
“That’s just what he needs, a good Catholic 
wife. Something is drawing the boy away from 
us but a good Catholic girl will keep him true 
to the best.” 

Mrs. Mountford too was happy in what 
seemed Lucian’s new attraction towards Ade- 
laide. Perhaps her prayers were to be an- 
swered. 

“So you shipped your father and mother off 
for a vacation and you are now running the 
house,” said Father Masterson, thinking like 
Mrs. Mountford of the Fremonts’ good luck in 
having this devoted daughter. 

Lucian looked up. “Are your father and 
mother away, Adelaide?” 

“Yes, indeed, Lucian. I had a dreadful time 
getting them to go. Father has been working 
so hard and the housekeeping has kept mother 
so busy. They both needed a rest.” 

“Of course they did,” said Lucian and some- 
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how the thought of poor plodding Willard Ses- 
sums who never had a chance to rest came to 
his mind and he thought tiat if Adelaide mar- 
ried, her husband would never be worked to 
death. 

If Adelaide married! What a splendid wife 
she would make! Even now she was laughing 
over the additional work the absence of her 
mother gave. Not a single appeal for pity and 
yet Lucian knew her life was full of care for 
others, was “narrower” than that of Beatrice 
ever had been. Beatrice would never accept a 
life of so much sacrifice. Had he made a fatal 
mistake? He looked at Adelaide, so brave and 
even happy in bearing her burden of quiet du- 
ties with no thought of self-pity. Even if pov- 
erty should ever overtake her future husband 
she would be true and loyal but if ever Lucian 
lost his fortune, or a greater one was in sight, 
he knew Beatrice would consider first her own 
worldly advantage. 

Lucian’s mind was in a whirl. Here in his 
home, all the fine principles he had been taught, 
loyalty and truth and to do no one any injustice, 
seemed to come over him. He thought of the 
injury he was planning against Willard Ses- 
sums. He knew that the sting of this wrong 
to his friend would stay with him all his life. 
Why had he been drawn into such a wrong and 
foolish plan? He looked around at these happy 
young people of his own boyhood and wondered 
if any of them had ever to face such a problem 
as his own. “But I brought it upon myself,” 
he was thinking regretfully. “I should never 
have let things go so far. I knew Beatrice was 
only tired of Willard because he was poor and 
was on the lookout for a rich husband.” 

Now it seemed as if he really did not want 
to marry Beatrice and yet how could he with- 
draw? 

As they were passing through the hall on 
their way to the porch, Lucian felt a strong 
desire to ask Adelaide to join him in a stroll 
through the summer gloaming. But what right 
had he now to seek the society of this girl who 
seemed so desirable? He was bound in honor 
he told himself to marry Beartice. She would 
soon have her divorce and be legally free. Sud- 
denly the thought of the marriage became so 
repugnant that he tried to put it out of his 
mind. He felt a sudden disgust for the future 
under these conditions. As he was trying to 
decide whether he could follow his wish and 
ask Adelaide to walk with him through the 
garden he caught sight of the afternoon paper 
from the city lying upon the table. Large head- 
lines stared out at him and he was stunned with 
horror as he read: “Willard Sessums Com- 
mits Suicide. Husband of pretty blonde who 
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was seeking a divorce blows out his brains as 
the divorce papers are served upon him. Ru- 
mor says Mrs. Sessums was planning to marry 
a wealthy young attorney.” 

Shaken and almost ill with horror and with 
a sharp accusing conscience that held him al- 
most guilty of murder, Lucian crushed the sheet 
into his pocket and was turning to go upstairs 
to his room when his mother came into the hall. 
“Here is a telegram for you, Lucian. The boy 
has just left it. Why Lucian, what is the mat- 
od Are you ill? You have been working too 

ard.” 

“I do not feel very well, mother.” Lucian 
laid his hand upon his throbbing temples. “Ask 
our friends to excuse me and I will go to my 
room.” He tore open the telegram, read and 
said hastily: “Has the boy gone? Tell him 
there’s an answer,” and in reply to Beatrice’s 
message, “Come to me at once. Willard is dead 
and I am free,” Lucian wrote: “I cannot come. 
I am ill,” which was really no falsehood, for 
with his heart sick with disgust, his horror at 
what seemed his own guilt in poor Willard’s 
desperate act, his throbbing head, his dread of 
the shameful publicity that might be his bitter 
punishment for his folly, his desire to shield his 
mother from a knowledge of his part in this 
dreadful affair, Lucian was indeed ill both in 
mind and in body. 


Slowly he walked up stairs went to his room 
and paced up and down that attractive place. 
He tried to quiet the tumult in his soul. Was 
he not guilty? He had known Willard’s strong 
affection for his wife, selfish and heartless 
though she was, and what a cruel blow her de- 
sertion would be. To have helped a man to self- 
destruction! It was a terrible thought! All 
his life that accusation would haunt him. Nev- 
er, never, again would look into the tempting 
face of Beatrice Sessums with this dreadful 
thing between them. The dead face of Willard 
Sessums would rise before him every time he 
saw Beatrice. 


As the evening wore on he grew a little calm- 
er. He sat down by the window going over 
and over his own responsibility. “I can only 
hope that mother never hears of my wretched 
plan. If Adelaide will ever forgive me, for I 
mean to tell her everything, for thinking of 
marrying a divorced woman, I will try to win 
her. I will let her know how utterly unworthy 
Iam. Maybe she will forgive me. Maybe”’— 
and the vision of Adelaide, sweet, gentle and 
pure, seemed to soothe Lucian’s sorely guilty 
heart. He heard her voice as she bade his moth- 
er good night. He longed to rush down stairs 
and ask her to come into the garden and he 
would tell her the whole wretched story. But 
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no! He must bear his punishment alone! He 
had brought these torturing memories upon 
himself. 

Lucian heard the guests departing. A quiet 
knock came on his door. “It’s mother and I 
can never tell her this shameful thing.” “Come 
in,” he said and sprang up as Father Master- 
son entered. 

“Your mother said you were feeling ill, Lu- 
cian, and I came to see if I could do anything 
for you.” 

Father Masterson did not say how keenly he 
had felt Lucian’s indifference. The boy was 
evidently in trouble. He had never seen that 
haunted look in his clear eyes before. 

Father Masterson sat down and Lucian think- 
ing in his sore heart that here was someone ac- 
customed to dealing gently and helpfully with 
the wayward impulses of the human heart re- 
solved to tell his pitiful story. 

“Perhaps it is just a rest you need, my boy, 
and—why, Lucian, my boy, what is it?” for the 
young man had dropped into his chair beside 
Father Masterson and with face covered was 
sobbing out the whole wretched story. 

“Why yes, Lucian, I think you are right to 
keep this from your mother. I think you are 


safe now and there’s no call to worry her. 
Been playing with fire, poor lad, just like you 
played with matches when you were a baby 


and did not know the harm. Of course it’s too 
bad about poor Sessums but he would in all 
probability have destroyed himself on account 
of some other man if the lady was so anxious 
to be rid of a poor husband and to get a rich 
one. You have indeed escaped a great danger. 
Besides the sin of disobedience to the laws of 
the Church can you not see how little chance of 
happiness there would be in such a marriage? 
So just be humbly thankful and do not worry 
too much or you will be really ill and there’s the 
good mother to think of. You have escaped the 
pitfall and there’s no need to worry her by tell- 
ing her the danger you were in for it’s all over, 
thank God!” 

Lucian prolonged his stay far beyond the 
time he had set. He seemed in no huryy to go 
back to the city. One evening as they sat alone 
on the porch, Mrs. Mountford’s heart gave a 
bound of joy as Lucian said: 

“Mother, I am seriously thinking of coming 
back home to live and practicing law in my 
own little town, and, mother,” and here Mrs. 
Mountford’s heart gave another bound of joy, 
“I am going to marry Adelaide, if she will have 
me. When you go away to the cities and see 
other girls those that you know at home seem 
better than ever. You and Adelaide are such 
good friends. You are always saying you 
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would like to have a daughter so if she will have 
me, I am going to give you a daughter I know 
you will love.” 

Adelaide’s answer must have been favorable 
even after she had heard all about Beatrice 
Sessums. “It was just a great temptation that 
you conquered, Lucian dear,” she said. 

Lucian did not lose ali his city practice, for 
he was frequently sent for on important cases. 
His quiet life gave him fine opportunities for 
study in his profession and he became known 
as an able and well informed jurist. His wife 
and himself added greatly to the happiness of 
the devoted mother in her home. 

A few months after their marriage, the city 
papers were filled with grandiloquent accounts 
of the stylish wedding, handsome trousseau, 
yachts, jewels and travels of Mrs. Beatrice Ses- 
sums who had married a portly, elderly mil- 
lionaire whose rapid fortune was founded on 
the extortionate prices he had forced from a 
needy nation for the necessities of life during 
the World War. 


Virtuous Unbelievers and Wicked Believers 
How Much Truth is There in These Phrases? 


REv. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


EOPLE are naturally prone to judge the 

strength and efficacy of a person’s religious 
belief by its influence upon conduct. If a man 
in virtue of his faith and religious affiliation 
leads a good life and is faithful in performance 
of duty, the credit goes to his church. If he is 
a backslider and is known for his evil ways, the 
church with which he was once connected, may 
be censured for producing evil fruit. 

On the whole this criterion is quite correct. 
Faith should show itself in works. It is for 
this reason that some critics are so eager to 
point to “bad believers” and to “good unbeliev- 
ers.” We are told “there have been so many 
excellent persons who belonged to no church.” 

On the other hand, we are frequently remind- 
ed of “the evil lives of Church-going people.” 

Let us look into these statements. Is it true 
that men, as a rule, are good and virtuous 
without religious helps and motives? To this 
we answer most emphatically “no.” There 
have been exceptions of course. So men who do 
not believe in God and the hereafter, may be 
called a “protected environment,” and if not 
subject to particularly strong and gross temp- 
tation, “keep afloat” and avoid more serious 
transgressions. But in the time of spiritual 
trial a man relying upon mere natural helps 
is apt to go down to moral defeat. The words 
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of Christ are always true: “Without me you 
can do nothing.” 

We grant too that precepts of Christian mo- 
rality have not made all men virtuous, But this 
is principally because the members of the 
Church of Christ do not properly use the mani- 
fold helps freely offered to those who want to 
lead the higher life of virtue, and avoid sin and 
wickedness. Our cooperation with God’s grace 
and with the sacramental helps is always re- 
quired. 

In fact, we may turn the tables upon those 
who vaunt the high moral status of unbeliev- 
ers and ask: is their weak idea of duty and 
their sanction sufficient to lift man invariably 
above the weakness of human nature? If the 
promise of the glorious heavenly reward and 
the punishment of hell be unavailing, what will 
the empty phrases about culture, and the duty 
to posterity, and the progress of the race do to 
make man obey the moral law? 


To deny that Christianity is the greatest mor- 
al force in the world is to ignore the entire 
history of the last 1900 years. For who lifted 
mankind, debased by paganism, to heights of 
which there is no record and knowledge in pre- 
Christian days? 

Defenders of the efficacy of “lay” morality, 
which cares not for Christ and His Church, 
point to men like Francisco Ferrer who was 
executed a few years ago as a public malefac- 
tor by the Spanish Government. He is praised 
as a model and noble character, as an ideal 
“champion of humanity,” and an “innocent 
martyr of human freedom.” But as his notori- 
ous crimes and vices are matter of public 
knowledge, it is not uncharitable to remind his 
blind admirers of these heinous crimes. Fer- 
rer’s peculiar brand of morality was indeed of 
easy achievement without morality. 

Again, atheists and unbelievers are living in 
the Christian Dispensation and are often un- 
consciously guided by the high standard of 
Christian moral practice. It is easy, under 
certain circumstances, as we have admitted, to 
obey part of the moral law without the aid of 
religious sanctions. But in general men will 
not resist natural inclinaions to evil without 
the help of God’s grace. In fact, our oppon- 
ents admit this. They prate about “human 
development” and look down the centuries when 
men of the future will be quite different from 
what they are now. But this is an admission 
that the average man of today with loss of be- 
lief in God loses also his moral stamina. These 
who know life, even though this knowledge be 
gathered only from the daily press, are well 
aware of these two facts: in general, man with- 
out God does not lead a life on a high moral 
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plane; those who live morally without religious 
aids are the exceptions. 

Old Homer was right when he said that “all 
men need God.” Be not deceived by the false 
glitter with which some enemies of the Chris- 
tian name have surrounded the lives of unbe- 
lievers. The nearer you draw to Christ, the 
more prepared you are to beat down sin and 
temptations, and to do your full duty to God 
and country and society. 


Saint Adalard 
(Continued from page 265) 


ed the stores of the monastery, Heaven some- 
times approved of his lavish gifts by miracles. 
He was also a writer of more than ordinary 
ability and was an elegant and zealous promoter 
of literature in the houses under his care. On 
account of his spirit of prayer and for his learn- 
ing he has been referred to as the Austin, the 
Antony, and the Jeremias of his age. 

Three days before Christmas in the year 826 
he was taken sick, and expired on the day after 
the feast of the Circumcision, January 2, 827, 
aged seventy-three. St. Gerard composed an 
office in his honor. 

As those who desire wealth and power in the 
world use all the means at their command to 
overcome every obtsacle that stands between 
them and their goal, so those who earnestly 
desire sanctity count all that the world offers 
as nothing that they may gain Christ. 


This is a Bread and a Fountain, whereof the 
more a man eats the more he hungers, and the 
more he drinks the more he thirsts.—St. Pauli- 
nus of Nola. 


Memorare 
NELLIE C. MAGENNIS 


Thout art gone far from me, Mary darling, 

And the light shines yet upon the hill, 

Where the glory of thy wings, O my starling, 
Shone strangely o’er the dawning, white and still. 
Thou hast reached heaven’s gate, Mary darling, 
Through the twilight, the night and the dawn, 

Will you listen from that higher home, my starling, 
To the pleadings which the mystic winds sweep on? 


Thou hast gone far from me, Mary darling, 
While the light grows dimmer on the hill, 

‘And the strangeness of the night, O my starling, 
Creeps dumb, to the daybreak, white and still. 
Thou hast passed to the angels’ dawn, my darling. 
I am left where the wild birds sing no more, 
Where the glory of the day, O my starling, 

Has changed to a wintry desert shore. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—A radical new shoe promises relief from common 
foot trouble. It retains the outward appearance of the 
ordinary flat-soled shoe, but adds an inner sole of light 
filling which is molded to fit the contours of the foot. 

—A new machine will cut and fold 400,000 card- 
board boxes an hour. 

—Deaths from snake bites in the United States are 
comparatively rare. The average mortality of persons 
bitten is a little over ten per cent. 

—X-rays are showing great progress both in theory 
and practice. Measurements made in twelve dif- 
ferent gases by the Bureau of Standards reveal that 
X-rays have wave lengths never known before. A lead- 
ing research laboratory of this country has developed 
a super-tube whose rays will pierce layers of lead and 
brick walls. 

—We are familiar with the finger prints used to 
identify human beings. The same principle is now 
used to identify brood cattle, but there being no fin- 
gers, the nose is used instead. No two markings from 
noses have been found alike. 

—Cord tires absorb about one third less power than 
fabric tires, according to recent tests made by the 
Bureau of Standards. In other words, a car equipped 
with cord tires should obtain much more mileage per 
gallon of gasoline. 

—A Swedish locomotive of radical design is now at- 
tracting international attention. It employs a turbine 
engine, mounts the coal on top of the boiler, has the 
tender to push the locomotive,— but what appeals most 
to the engineer and the pocket book, is that it gets 
twice the power from the same amount of coal. The 
great disadvantage, however, is the high cost of con- 
struction and maintenance. 

—A new ‘sugar cane lumber’ promises to rival the 
ordinary wood lumber. This new ‘woodless’ lumber is 
made from the refuse of the sugar cane, called ‘ba- 
gasse,’ the fibre after the juice has been expressed. 
Bagasse lumber is said to be fire resistant, will take 
paint, plaster, calcimine, or stucco, without treatment. 
Its lightness and insulating properties make it of spe- 
cial value for shipping cases. 

—That rickets, a common disease of children, is 
caused by lack of sunlight rather than by lack of vi- 
tamines, is after repeated tests the conclusion reached 
by one large school of medicine. Ultra violet rays of 
the sun, passing through the skin, are believed to act 
upon the blood for the cure of the disease. 

—A striking indication of travel swinging from the 
railroads to the highways is seen in the establishment 
of ‘Road Homes’ along the Pacific Coast. Modern 
‘bungalow hotels’ will form a chain of night stopping 
places for automoblie tourists along a paved road from 
Vancouver to San Diego. The building has the form 
of a large hollow square on a four-acre lot. In the 


central courtyard will be located the garage, a camp 
fire space, radio receiving station, washing racks for 
cars, a repair shop, and the headquarters of an auto 
expert. 

—Water “lifting itself by its boot straps,” may solve 
serious problems in irrigation. The marvelous ‘water 
staircase,’ perfected recently in England, seems close 
to a sort of perpetual motion. The principle is similar 
to that of the hydraulic ram. The ‘water staircase’ 
consists of an alternate series of open and closed tanks, 
one above the other, the action being to use the energy 
of a quantity of water at a lower level to raise a small- 
er quantity of water to a higher level. 

—Where is the bottle opener?’—may become a re- 
mark of the past, also for the less than one-half of 
one per cent. A new cap of aluminum for beverage 


bottles, strong enough to resist a gas pressure up to 
one hundred pounds, can be removed easily with the 
fingers. 

—A talking thread for business correspondence? A 
Swiss inventor claims to have perfected such a process. 
Speech into a dictating machine causes a disk to vi- 
brate. The disk has a fine cutting sapphire stylus which 


impresses the vibrations on a flattened cellulose thread. 
The reproducing process reverses the operation. Such 
a cellulose record can be slipped into an ordinary en- 
velope for transportation through the mails. 

—Asparagus, bamboo, bananas, beet root, bran, co- 
coanut husks, cotton seed, ferns, grapevines, holly- 
hocks, raw cotton, wool,—what an assemblage of odd 
materials! All tried and found wanting in the search 
for some material to make newsprint paper. Still 
100 acres a day of fine forest must be stripped to sup- 
ply the pulp wood for the papers which bring the daily 
news. The replacement of trees takes about twenty- 
five years, and does not equal the demand. Can science 
win the race against forest destruction by finding a 
new source of newsprint paper? Two promising hopes 
are held out. One would use Mexican hemp, with a 
fibre that resembles wood. Another seeks to de-ink the 
paper. A new process that promises success in this 
line reduces the old papers to pulp, and treats the mass 
with volcanic ash that carries away the carbon ink 
particles. 


—It is now possible to make hay without sunshine. 
An enterprising farmer stacks his green hay, leaving 
an opening in the center of the stack. When the tem- 
perature rises, he forces a strong current of air from 
a mechanical blower through the stack. The ventila- 
tion prevents spoilage, and secures hay of excellent 
quality. 

—The most important receiving station for wireless 
messages in the United States is located near New 
York City. The principles of reception are different 
from the usual. Only one aerial, but nine miles long, 
consisting of two wires strung on 30-foot poles, is 
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used. From this one aerial a number of receiving in- 
struments may be tuned to different wave lengths, so 
that the station receives simultaneously on the same 
aerial from France, Wales, Norway, and Germany. 
The interference from undesirable stations and especial- 
ly from static is reduced to a minimum by having the 
aerial arranged as a ‘wave antenna.’ The wave an- 
tenna represents another milestone in radio progress. 
To explain its principle we imagine the ether as a 
disturbed ocean with waves of every length rolling in 
all directions. By tuning, we eliminate waves of dif- 
ferent lengths, but we still receive all waves of the same 
length. The new system makes itself sensitive to 
waves from one direction only. The system may be 
made clear by an analogy. Let the antenna be con- 
sidered a long narrow lake, the signals to be waves 
caused by the wind. To have waves of any strength, the 
wind must blow lengthwise the lake. If the shore 
be rocky, the waves will be reflected and a choppy sur- 
face will result. If, however, the shore be a sandy beach, 
the waves will be in one direction. Thus other waves 
are eliminated. The new aerial supplies not only the 
long lake, but also special instruments as a sort of 
sandy shore to absorb all the wave energy coming 
from only the one direction. 
Rev. COLUMBAN THUuIs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—Fifty-four grandchildren,ranging in age from three 
months to nineteen years, is the proud boast of Mrs. 
Katherine Schuit, of Chicago, who is 67 years young. 

—The condition of the Church in Portugal is not 
promising. The Patriarch of Lisbon, Antonio Cardinal 
Mendes Bello, in a recent letter to The Lamp, says that 
now after twelve years of struggle, persecutions, and 
bigotry, their difficulties increase day by day. At pres- 
ent Portugal has not sufficient secular priests, for some 
are imprisoned and others have sought refuge in for- 
eign lands; nor are there any religious orders in the 
country—all have been banished. “The atrocities con- 
tinue almost the same as heretofore, and in most in- 
stances we are helpless and at the mercy of the govern- 
ment. The Church has been robbed of everything: 
hospitals, asylums, schools, nurseries, and other chari- 
table institutions all have been diverted to other uses.” 

—Rev. Michael J. Murphy, for the past eleven years 
chaplain of the Massachusetts State Prison, has been 
elected president of the Prison Chaplains’ Association 
of the United States. Father Murphy is the first Cath- 
olic priest to hold the position. 

—Rev. J. R. Rosswinkel, S. J., a well kown mission- 
ary who died in his eightieth year at Kansas City, 
Kan., was buried at St. Mary’s, Kansas, on Nov. 11. 
Father Rosswinkel gave 77 retreats to secular priests 
in 37 dioceses, 148 retreats to colleges and academies, 
135 retreats to sisters, and more than 500 missions to 
the faithful. 

—Fifteen languages are spoken in the diocese of 
Cleveland, which some weeks ago celebrated the diamond 
jubilee of its erection. It is said that the Holy Sac- 
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rifice of the Mass is offered up in that diocese in al- 
most every rite permitted by Rome. 


—Archbishop Curley has ordered that henceforth all 

converts to the Faith in the Archdiocese of Baltimore 
be confirmed at the Cathedral on Pentecost Sunday, 
while those in Washington are to receive this sacra- 
ment in one of the principal churches of that city on 
Pentecost Monday. 
" —A million dollar chapel, now nearing completion, 
has been given to St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md., 
by Miss Elizabeth Jenkins in memory of her parents 
and her brother, Robert, who are buried there. 


—A seminary is to be opened in Germany to train 
priests to look after German emigrants in foreign lands. 
Rt. Rev. F. S. Geyer, former Vicar Apostolic of Khar- 
toum, Soudan, now at Bonn, after forty years of ser- 
vice in Africa, has obtained the sanction of the Holy 
See as also that of the German hierarchy for the proj- 
ect. It is estimated that over 10,000,000 Catholic emi- 
grants from various parts of Europe have lost the 
faith. 

—Catholics haven’t the sole right to the favors of 
St. Anne, for we read that through her intercession a 
Pennsylvania Episcopalian minister, who sought her 
aid at the famous shrine at Beaupre in Canada, near 
Montreal, was cured of rheumatism with which he had 
been badly crippled for several years. 

—Rt. Rev. Henry Granjon, Bishop of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, since June 1900, died in his native land, France, 
whither he had gone in April, 1922. 

—His Excellency Most Rev. John Bonzano, D. D., 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States during the 
past ten years, was recalled to Rome in November to 
be elevated to the cardinalate. 

—Three Catholic high schools are to be built in 
Brooklyn. 

—The seventh annual convention of the Catholic 
Layman’s Association of Georgia was held at Macon 
in mid-November. Rt. Rev. Michael J. Keyes, the new- 
ly consecrated Bishop of Savannah, who was present, 
said that he hoped the spirit of friendliness would not 
be confined to Catholics alone but that it would exist 
between Catholics and non-Catholics as well. This Lay- 
man’s Association, which has done wonders in its fight 
against ignorance and bigotry, should serve as a model 
to the rest of the states. 

—Frau Anton Lang, wife of the Oberammergau 
Christus, in a letter to Rev. Father Drevniak, of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Denver, says that, although in ex- 
cess of 315,000 people attended the Passion Play, bare- 
ly enough was made to cover the greatest expenses, 
owing to the low price charged for admission, and yet 
the theater has 5,300 seats. But the Passion Play was 
a grand mission—a spectacle that set the whole world 
a-thinking. The last performance of the play, on Sept. 
25, in which even all available standing room was tak- 
en, is said to have been very pathetic. Both players 
and audience were greatly affected. As soon as the 
performance was over, however, a number of the play- 
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ers rushed to the barber to have their natural locks 
shorn—for neither wigs are worn nor false hair—that 
they might not, Judas like, succumb to the tempting mil- 
lion dollar offer that was made to have their renowned 
play filmed for reproduction in America. While we 
are positive that the Oberammergau Passion Play 
would accomplish untold good, if shown throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, by bringing many 
stray sheep back to the Church and making converts 
of others, we respect the rights of these deeply reli- 
gious people who perform the sacred drama. 

—Nearly 5,000 Sisters of Notre Dame, who are divid- 
ed in the United States into four provinces, with foun- 
dations in Canada and Porto Rico, celebrated on 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 30, the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of their foundation in America. Moreover, the St. 
Louis province celebrated at the same time the silver 
jubilee of their establishment at Sancta Maria in Ripa, 
St. Mary’s on the banks of the Mississippi, the mother- 
house at St. Louis. Since the opening of this house 
772 postulants, of whom 204 were natives of the vicini- 
ty, entered at St. Louis. 

—If we may judge from reports, community chest 
campaigns appear to be popular at this time in many 
cities. We hope that in that chest there beats a warm 
heart for all charities without discrimination. 

—As was noted before in these columns a number 
of states have introduced bible reading in their schools. 
Oregon is endeavoring to introduce the “Protestant” 
bible. In some states difficulties have arisen. A Cal- 
ifornia court, for instance, has decided that the King 
James version is sectarian. 

—At the late elections enough of bigotry prevailed 
in Oregon to vote out all private and denominational 
schools. A like condition is fermenting in several other 
states. The powers of darkness are hard at work. 
After three or four years, if this unconstitutional 
measure still obtains in Oregon, all children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen will be required to attend the 
state schools. But Catholics, who are a small per cent 
of the population, as well as other denominations that 
have private schools, will not yield without a struggle 
for the rights guaranteed them by the Contstitution. 
The Catholic Truth Society of Oregon, with the sanc- 
tion of Archbishop Christie, has already begun activi- 
ties. This society will endeavor to enlighten the people 
generally by spreading literature systematically to off- 
set scurrilous and immoral pamphlets and other publi- 
cations of a similar nature and by press publicity in 
imparting correct information, correcting false state- 
ments, and combating all anti-Catholic propaganda. 
What Oregon needs, among other things, as well as 
the rest of the states, is an efficient layman’s associa- 
tion such as exists in Georgia. 

—Rt. Rev. Paul Joseph Nussbaum, C. P., consecrated 
in 1913 Bishop of Corpus Christi, from which he re- 
signed in 1920, has been assigned to Marquette to suc- 
ceed Rt. Rev. Frederick Eis, resigned. 

—The North American College at Rome with its 179 
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seminarians (students of philosophy and theology) has 
a larger attendance than any other national college in 
the Eternal City. 


—Sister Euphrasia Baker, mistress of novices at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, near Terre Haute, who went to 
Europe some months ago to bring back three sisters 
who had been pursuing courses abroad, was accidental- 
ly killed in the streets of London on All Saints Day, 
Ignorant of the English regulation, that traffic passes 
to the left, is said to have caused the confusion in which 
she was run down by an automobile. Sister Euphrasia 
was a native of the episcopal city of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

—A wooden box, containing a well preserved chalice 
and paten and a set of vestments, was unearthed re- 
cently in Cong, County Galway, Ireland. It is thought 
that the box was buried about three hundred years ago, 
possibly to preserve from profanation or to avoid de- 
tection in the time of persecution. 


—The Sisters of the Holy Cross at Notre Dame, In- 
diana, have taken over the old United States base 
hospital at Camp Cody, Deming, New Mexico. This 
hospital will be fitted up as a tubercular sanitarium 
for sisters, priests, and for the public in general with- 
out respect to creed. 


—Dr. O’Neill, C. S. C., whose interesting paper 
“About Memory” appears in this issue, is peculiarly 
qualified to write upon that subject. He celebrated 
the Silver Jubilee of his ordination in 1907 by commit- 
ting to memory the Office of the Dead; he signalized the 
Emerald Jubilee (40th anniversary) of his priesthood, 
in October last, by memorizing the names and feast- 
dates of all the Saints of the Roman breviary, an ag- 
gregate of some nine hundred and eighty-odd names 
and dates. Dr. O’Neill has been on the eiditorial staff 
of the Ave Maria for thirty-two years, just half his 
life; and he is the author of a very popular series of 
books for the clergy, books that have made his name 
a household word in rectories and monasteries in all 
English-speaking countries. 

—The tragic death of Nicholas E. Gonner, K. S. G., 
on Dec. 2, called forth expressions of sympathy from 
members of the hierarchy and from many other promi- 
nent men. As has been chronicled in all the papers, 
the fatal accident, in which Mr. Gonner, his daughter 
Anna, and J. P. Schroeder, met sudden death, occurred 
on a high grade that was slippery from a recent rain. 
The automobile in which they were riding skidded, 
went down the embankment, and overturned in shallow 
water. Three others of the party escaped uninjured.— 
Nicholas Gonner was born in Missouri, but with the 
exception of seven years spent at a European college in 
Luxemburg, lived nearly all his life at Dubuque, Iowa. 
Upon returning to this country, he took up journalism. 
After two previous ventures in this field, Mr. Gonner 
established in 1899 The Catholic Tribune, a weekly, 
which in 1915 became a semiweekly, then in 1919 ap- 
peared triweekly, and finally, in 1920, developed into 
The Daily American Tribune, the first, and only, Cath- 
olic daily that we have in the English language. It 
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was Mr. Gonner’s ambition to see a string of dailies 
from coast to coast, and we are confident that, had he 
lived, he would have seen the realization of his dreams, 
at least to some extent. According to reports he was 
just about to move his daily to Milwaukee, where a 
better field offered itself—Mr. Gonner was prominent 
in all Catholic activities, an able organizer, a leader 
full of energy, fearless and outspoken, a worthy lay 
apostle who accomplished much for Church and Coun- 
try. In recognition of his merits, Pius X, on Feb. 5, 
1913, created him a Knight of St. Gregory.—The fu- 
neral was held from St. Mary’s Church, Dubuque, on 
Dec. 5. The Rt. Rev. M. J. Gallagher, Bishop of De- 
troit, celebrated the Pontifical Requiem; Most Rev. J. 
J. Keane, Archbishop of Dubuque, preached. Many 
priests and a large number of the laity attended the 
obsequies. Mr. Gonner’s wife preceded him in death 
by three years; four sons and one daughter survive. 

—William Campbell, since 1901 editor of the South- 
ern Messenger, San Antonio, Texas, died after a brief 
illness at the age of 72 on Nov. 25.—In his youth Mr. 
Campbell received a classical education at the Jesuit 
College in Glasgow, Scotland, his native land. Com- 
ing to America in 1869, he finally settled at San An- 
tonio, where he zrrived in 1886. A brilliant orator and 
able writer, he is numbered among the contributors to 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. He was prominent, too, in 
Catholic societies. The funeral was held at St. Mary’s 
Church on Nov. 28. Four sons are left to mourn his 
loss. 

—A very destructive fire swept over the town of 
Terrebonne, Quebec, on Dec. 1 and 2, destroying 175 
buildings. A panic among the fleeing residents was 
averted only when the Fathers of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment marched through the streets carrying the Blessed 
Sacrament before them. 


BENEDICTINE 


—Very Rev. Augustine Stocker, O. S. B., S. T. D., 
prior of New Subiaco Abbey in Arkansas, who died 
quite unexpectedly on Nov. 22, was a man of brilliant 
parts, a ripe scholar, master of eight languages, and 
a pianist of no mean ability. After completing the 
classics at the Benedictine College of Einsiedeln, Swit- 
zerland, not far from his home in his native land, Am- 
brose Stocker came to America in 1887 and entered 
the Benedictine novitiate at New Subiaco Abbey. At 
profession the name of Ambrose was exchanged for 
that of Augustine. In 1891 the order of priesthood 
was conferred upon Father Augustine. Six years later 
he was sent to St. Anselm’s, the International Bene- 
dictine College at Rome, for a postgraduate course in 
Philosophy and theology. Having won the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, he returned to his monas- 
tery in 1901. That same year he was named Subprior 
of the Abbey and in 1902 he was appointed to the 
responsible office of Prior, an office that he faithfully 
discharged up to the time of his death, which came as 
a result of overtaxing his strength for many years with 
a multitude of activities. Added to the care of a num- 
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erous abbey, and various other responsibilities that he 
imposed upon himself, Dr. Stocker held the chair of 
philosophy and theology at the Abbey. Nor did all 
this satisfy his unbounded zeal, for eleven years ago 
he assumed the post of editor-in-chief on The Guardian, 
the diocesan paper, which claimed no little attention. 
He gave to his readers in that time more than 1000 
articles, “the fruits of his erudite and versatile pen,” 
as The Guardian puts it.—Many secular priests attend- 
ed the funeral. The Rt. Rev. Ignatius Conrad, O. S. B., 
Abbot of New Subiaco Abbey, celebrated the Pontifical 
Requiem, and Rt. Rev. John B. Morris, Bishop of Lit- 
tle Rock, who officiated at the final absolution, in well 
chosen words expressed his appreciation of the noble 
character of the deceased. 

—The new Apostolic Nuncio to Argentina is Mgr. 
Beda Cardinale, O. S. B. While Abbot at Praglia, 
Italy, he was entrusted with an important mission to 
Austria. In 1907 he was made Bishop of Civitavecchia 
and three years later was appointed to the Archiepis- 
copal See of Perugia. Cherzona in Crimea, is now his 
titular see. Lately the insignia of Grand Officer of the 
Italian Crown was bestowed upon him in recognition 
of his services in the late war. 

—tThe fortieth anniversary of the arrival of a little 
band of Benedictines in Oregon from Engelberg Abbey, 
Switzerland, occurred on October 30. The small com- 
munity of four priests and two brothers has grown to 
nearly eighty, of whom more than thirty are priests. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey at Mt. Angel has a flourishing 
college and seminary, also a large and up-to-date print- 
ing plant with a number of publications.—The Bene- 
dictine Sisters, who have an academy and convent near 
by, likewise came from Switzerland forty years ago. 


Benedictine Chronicle 


Rev. Dom ADELARD BOUVILLIERS, O. S. B. 


—Queen Zita, wife of the late Charles IV, King of 
Hungary, has testified her esteem for the Benedictine 
Order by entrusting the education of her son Otto, heir 
to the crown, to a monk of Pannonhalma Abbey, Dom 
Artistide Kovats, O. S. B. This recalls a similar in- 
stance of centuries past. One thousand years ago an- 
other Benedictine of the same abbey, St. Gerard, was 
charged with the education of St. Emmerich, son of 
the king, St. Stephen. Queen Zita is well aware of 
the wisdom of her act, as she herself finished her edu- 
cation at the Benedictine convent of St. Cecilia at 
Solesmes and at the convent at Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
England. While at the latter place she found among 
the simple nuns her grandmother, the widow of Dom 
Miguel, King of Portugal. 

(EpiTor’s NoTe: America is said to have derived 
its name from St. Emmerich, which in Italian is Ameri- 
go, the Christian name of Vespucci. The Latin form 
is Americus for the masculine and America for the 
feminine. If this be true, America is the only con- 
tinent named after a saint.) 

—The Abbey of the Assumption of Mary at Sao 

(Continued on page 285) 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—A happy, contented, 
D and blessed New Year to all of our friends and 

readers. New Year’s day is a civil holiday, but 
January 1 is the feast of the Circumcision of Our Lord, 
a feast of obligation. It was on this day that Jesus 
shed his adorable Blood for the first time for the re- 
demption of mankind. It was also at this time that the 
Son of Mary received the name of Jesus, which means 
Savior of the world. 

January, the beginning of the year is an excellent 
time to make good resolutions, which should not be 
made thoughtlessly, but earnestly and with a determina- 
tion to begin anew, and persevere in our good inten- 
tions. 

January 6 is the feast of the Epiphany, which means 
appearance or showing forth. Jesus showed Himself 
to the Wise Men to whom He made known his appear- 
ance on earth through a wonderful Star. This feast 
of the Epiphany is also called Little Christmas. 

The Wise Men came to Jesus with presents. We, 


also, should go to Jesus with presents, with the frank- 
incense of faith, the myrrh of hope, and the gold of 


charity. 


A happy New Year to all! Yes, we wish you a happy 
New Year, and more. We wish you a holy New Year, 
and a useful New Year. We wish you a year that you 
may look back upon with a feeling that you accom- 
plished something for the glory of God and the good of 
your own soul, and that at the end of 12 months you may 
feel that you are further along the path of virtue than 
you are today. In the spiritual life we must advance 
or we shall go backward. We cannot stand still. In- 
action means going backward. Endeavor to reot out 
one fault at a time. St. Francis says that if we con- 
quered only one fault in a year, we should all be saints 
soon. 

In looking over the January calendar, we find the 
following Saints who are honored this month; Saints 
Genevieve, Titus, Telesphorous, Lucius, Severinus, Jul- 
ian, Agatha, Hyginus, Arcadius, Veronica, Hilary, Paul, 
Marcellus, Anthony, Sebastian, Agnes, Meinrad, Vin- 
cent, Anastasius, Peter, John Chrysostom, Valerius, 
Francis de Sales, Martin, Peter Nolasco, Polycarp. 

The name Polycarp takes the editor of the Corner 
back some twenty-one years to the time that she stood 
upon the platform delivering her graduation essay, 
or oration. The topic assigned by the Professor was 
“Polycarp,” and we are safe in saying that no one in 
the audience knew what the oration was to be about. 
After all these years, we remember that we told them 
about the life of this saintly man and how when he 
was called upon to deny his Lord and Master he re- 
plied, “Eighty and six years have I served my Lord and 
Master. Shall I now desert Him for His enemies?” 

St. Agnes is the girl martyr whose purity we all 
admire. 

The St. Veronica whose feast is celebrated on the 
13th is not the saint who is said to have wiped Our 
Lord’s face, but a holy maiden who lived a thousand 
years after our Savior died. From childhood she 
prayed almost ceaselessly. The Blessed Virgin ap- 
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peared to Veronica at one time and told her that it 
was sufficient that she acquire three things: purity of 
intention, a horror of criticising others, and the habit 
of daily meditation. She became a nun, and was a 
very holy person who converted many sinners. 


Poor Tree! 


A. M. 
Winter Sleepers and Their Food 


There are some kinds of animals that hide away in 
the winter that are not wholly asleep all the time. The 
blood moves a little, and once in a while they take a 
breath. If the weather is at all mild they wake up 
enough to eat. 

Now, isn’t it curious that they know all this before- 
hand? Such animals always lay up something to eat 
just by their side, when they go into their winter sleep- 
ing places. But those that do not wake up never lay 
up any food, for it would not be used if they did. 

The little field-mouse lays up nuts and grain. It eats 
some when it is partly awake on a warm day. 

The bat does not need to do this, for the same warmth 
that wakes him wakes all the insects on which he feeds. 
He catches some, and then eats. When he is going to 
sleep again, he hangs himself up by his hind claws. 

The woodchuck, a kind of marmot, does not wake; 
yet he lays up dried grass near his hole. What is it 
for, do you think? On purpose to have it ready the 
first moment he wakes in the spring. Then he can eat 
and be strong before he comes out of his hole. 

How many things are sleeping in the winter? Plants, 
too, as well as animals. What a busy time they do 
have in waking up, and how little we think about it! 


Epiphany 
Lands and seas divide us 
From the manger bed 
Where the Infant Jesus 
First laid His tiny Head. 


Still Bethlehem is near us, 
For on the Altar there 
Is All that the Magi worshipped 


With love and treasures rare. A. M. 
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New Year’s Resolutions for Boys and Girls 


I will be prudent, but I will not tell the truth out of 
place and be a bearer of tales. 

I will be honest, at work, in school, at play; but I 
will not brag about it. 

I will be friendly with everybody, but I will be very 
careful in the choice of my friends. 

I will be studious, but I will play with as much spirit 
as I study my lessons. 

I will be prompt, and I will try to be as prompt to 
do my work as to play. 

I will be respectful to the aged, for my own parents 
I hope will live to be old people some day. 

I will be kind to every living creature, even to a 
stray dog or kitten. 

I will share all my joys, and I will never, if I can 
help it, subtract from the joy of any one. 

I will not entertain suspicion, but will always be 
cautious. 

I will do my best, and I will never be envious of an- 
other’s advancement. 

I will not quarrel, but I will stand up firmly and 
squarely for what I believe to be just and right. 

I will not go with the “bunch” unless the “bunch” 
goes the right way.——Selected. 
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It’s pure and white, 
It’s soft and cold, 
It’s nice to see 
But not to hold; 


It covers land 
But not the sea. 
Now, can’t you guess 
What this could be? 
FRANCES SCHENK. 
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The Magi 


The Magi saw the Christ-Child’s star 
High in the eastern sky. 

With twinkling light, it shone so bright, 
With a message from on high. 


“Let’s follow where the star doth lead.” 
So spoke the royal band; 

“To see the God made man this night 
In far-off western land.” 


Then Melchior from his many stores 
Brought forth a vase of gold. 

To signify the Babe was King, 
As prophets had foretold. 


Balthasar’s heart beat high with joy 
To know a God was born. 

And incense fragrant, he did bring 
To the Child-god so forlorn. 


And Caspar, reading from the text, 
Foresaw the suffering Man. 

And myrrh he brought the Child divine 
As tribute of his clan. ; 


Before the Babe these strangers knelt 
In reverence deep adored; 

First tribute of the gentile world 
To God’s incarnate Word. 


They then returned to their distant homes, 
The happy tidings bore. 

That Christ had come into our midst 
Our heavenly birthright to restore. 


Lawrence J. Scheidler, in the Messenger. 


Busy Work 


What can the older brothers and sisters and the busy 
mothers do to entertain the little tots who are inces- 
santly asking questions and wishing to be entertained? 
Before the children start to school they want some- 
thing to do. The little minds are busy and the little 
hands wish to be busy also. Well here is a pastime 
that will give pleasure, too. Buy a box of macaroni 
and break it into pieces about half an inch long. Get 
the button box and select all the buttons with large 
eyes. Take a darning needle and thread it with a piece 
of bright string if you have it. Children like colors. 
Now you have all of the materials ready. Show the 
child how to string the buttons and macaroni using 
first a button and then a piece of macaroni until all 
of the material is used. The busy mother, or big broth- 
er or sister will find that the little ones may be kept 
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interested for some time in this way. Bright colored 
beads may be purchased for fifteen cents from catalog 
houses or from stores which keep kindergarten supplies. 
The colored beads and the macaroni make a nice com- 
bination, and the exercise will entertain for a long 
time. Another form of amusement is to make animals 
from small potatoes by using toothpicks for legs and 
fastening on a small potato for a head. 


Saint Agnes 


In her enchanting garden strolls the lamb-like maid, 
As innocent, affectionate, demure, and staid 

As is the rushing fount in stainless rainbow sprays, 
Or sinless flowers are with which mild Agnes plays. 


She plucks pure blossoms; weaves a wreath angelic 
sweet; 

Fond lilies for clean hearts; dear roses faith entreat; 

Charmed immortelles for hope;and love carnations vow ; 

And all the fragrant blooms to crown her virgin brow. 


As is her nature glad, her heart with grace o’erflows; 
In her soul’s garden God tills every bloom that blows; 
Rare purity, faith, hope, and love, her life to guide, 
And all the virtues that adorn Christ’s loving bride. 


The demons rave; in hate their victim she must be; 
“Declare your heart to lust, and we will set you free.” 
In God she trusts; no wiles or taunts enslave her heart; 
That virgin lily gleams and shames the tempter’s art. 


A faithful Christian be, and live in faithless Rome 
Proud Satan will not grant: this is his royal home. 
“Incense, then, offer on the idol’s altar stone.” 

To none she renders worship, but her God alone. 


The brutal soldier tears her laurel wreath away; 
In her pure heart all virtues beam in loyal sway. 
Her virgin blood she sheds for faith and purity, 
And dwells with God in bliss through all eternity. 
Rev. T. F. Kramer, C. PP. S. 


Letter Box 


(Address all letters for the CHILDREN’S CORNER to 
Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 
3901 Gittens St., N. S. Pitts., Pa., Nov. 13, 1922. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 
This the first typewritten letter I have ever tried to 
write so I am going to try to make it a success. 
I was very glad to see my letter in print and I want 
to thank you for publishing the poems I sent. 
I am sending you a poem for Christmas, hoping you 
will like it and also try to publish it for Xmas. 
Your loving niece, 
Eleanor Deer. 


THE CHRISTMAS MASSES 


The bells thro’ the darkness are ringing. 
Come, haste to God’s temple with me! 
The priest at the shrine is beginning 
The first of his Masses three, 

The Mass at the holly-wreathed altar, 
That tells us, this beautiful morn 

That Christ in the breast of his Father, 
Forever and ever is born. 

O Babe, on His bosom thou liest, 
Begotten, yet coequal still. 

Glory to God in the highest, 

Peace unto men of good will! 


Behold on the altar’s fair table 
The second Mass shows us with joy 
The Mother, in Bethlehem’s stable, 
Adoring her kingly Boy. 
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The tapers that shine from the chancel 
(There the smoke of the incense hath curled) 
Are types of mankind’s shining ransom, 

Of Mary’s glad light of the world. 

O Babe, on her bosom thou liest, 

Safe screened from the night’s bitter chill. 
Glory to God in the highest and 

Peace unto men of good will! 


Draw nearer, the sacrifice holy 

Is offered the father again, 

And now the Child Jesus, all lowly, 

Is born in the hearts of all men. 

Around the Communion rail cluster, 

“Venite” sweet voices intone; 

In this house of prayer, full of luster, 

Each heart has a crib of it’s own. 

O Babe, on our bosom thou liest, 

Thy blood thro’ our being doth thrill. 

Glory to God in the highest, 

Peace unto men of good will! 

P. S. Aunt Agnes, I hope you will excuse the mis- 

takes, but I tried hard. 


Eleanor Deer. 


The Sunshine of Childhood 
(Contributed) 


The teacher had spent a half hour talking to her 
little ones about the Blessed Virgin’s love for the in- 
nocence of childhood. Next morning she asked what the 
Blessed Virgin loves. Charles was so eager to answer 
he couldn’t wait to be called on. “She loves snakes,” 
he shouted, “least, she always took one along when she 
had her picture took.” 


James was going with his mother to attend the cere 
monies at which his oldest sister in the convent would 


make perpetual vows. Being asked where he was go- 
ing, he answered, “I’m goin’ a see my sister make per- 
capital vowels.” 


Frances—“I read today that little Bopeep lost her 
sheep.” 


Mother—“That is not all. What came after that?” 
Frances—“A period, mother.” 


The Quality of Mercy is not Strained 


Most distressing reports reach us from many quar- 
ters beyond the seas. Cries of help, we perish, encircle 
the globe and ring constantly in our ears. The groans 
of the starving millions in foreign lands reecho on our 
shores. From Near East and Far East, from China 
and India, from Russia and Central Europe come most 
urgent calls for immediate relief. The rest of the world 
turns with expectant eyes towards America. 

Although the Holy Father’s relief expedition has 
reached Russia, it is estimated that 7,000,000 people in 
that unfortunate land will face death from starvation 
this winter. Rev. Fr. Dorotheus Schilling, O. F. M., a 
missionary from China, has established himself in New 
York to beg for the tens of thousands in the Huan Ho 
district who lost all their possessions in the floods last 
fall. Many commit suicide, he says, while in their 
effort to keep body and soul together, parents sell their 
children, husbands their wives. He desires Mass sti- 
pends for the missionaries, food and clothing for the 
people. 
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There is practically no end to the appeals that are 
made to us day in day out, in person, by letter, from 
the pulpit, and by the press. If we cannot give much, 
we can give little. What we can spare let us give 
promptly and ungrudgingly, for the Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver. This is the Lord’s harvest time; He 
is looking for fruits of mercy. Shall He pass you by 
because your tree yields nothing but leaves? 


Benedictine Chronicle 
(Continued from page 281) 


Paolo, Brazil, has just seen its abbatial church raised 
to the dignity of a Minor Basilica. His Eminence 
Cardinal Gasquet, O. S. B., as special delegate of the 
Pope, was present at the dedication. The church is 
constructed of red and blue granite in the English 
Gothic style. At its head is the Lord Abbot Michael 
Kruse, a Benedictine of great learning and zeal. The 
Benedictine High School has 470 students and St. Mi- 
chael’s night school has an enrollment of 250. 


—Some recent books by Benedictines: “The Hymns 
of the Breviary and Missal,” by Rev. Matthew Britt, 
0. S. B., monk of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washing- 
ton, is a work of scholarly distinction. It is prefaced 
by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Hugh Henry, Litt, D., LL. D., poet, 
lecturer, hymnologist, and translator into English verse 
of the poems, charades, and inscriptions of Pope Leo 
XIII. Father Britt’s work provides an introductory 
study on the hymns of the Roman breviary and missal. 
It contains 173 hymns of which five are sequences. 
Since the bull “Divino Afflatu” (1911) there has been 
no work of this kind which even approximately cov- 
ered the ground. Let us hope that the author’s pa- 
tient labor will serve to enkindle in the hearts of be- 
ginners a love for the hymns of Holy Church, for not 
a few of the Latin hymns need intelligent commen- 
taries for their elucidation. 


A new life of St. Benedict, a “psychological Essay” 
of some 285 pages, with three illustrations, by the Rev. 
Dom Léonard Hébrard, pastor of the Abbey Church 
at St. Martin, Vienne, France, has just been issued. 
This is the first time that an essay has been produced 
having for its theme the soul and personality of the 
great Patriarch. In the company of the author the 
readers will contemplate the motives of the saint and 
then understand the secret of his influence and the 
beauty of the monastic life inaugurated by him. Even 
some, perhaps, will wish to live by the spirit of the 
saint and will join his family, in the world as oblates 
or in the monastery. Dom Hébrard’s work differs from 
all other works on the same subject because it is 
psychologic. On page 203 the author has a chapter on 
the much mooted question: “Was St. Benedict a 
priest?” He emphatically answers in the affirmative. 

A posthumous work of Dom J. Besse, (1863-1920), 
edited by Dom Charvin, is “The Tomb of St. Martin 
of Tours.” This work was delayed by the World War 
and by the premature death of the author. It contains 
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467 pages, has many plates and photogravures, and 
deals with the discovery of St. Martin’s tomb and his 
works. 

From Benziger Brothers comes an excellent work: 
“The Confessions of Venerable Dom Augustine Baker,” 
(1575-1641), by Dom Justin McCann, monk of Ample- 
forth Abbey, England, and Head Master of St. Bennet’s 
Hall, Oxford. The confessions are taken from the 
‘secretum’ written by Father Baker for the use of the 
English Benedictine nuns of the Abbey of Our Lady 
of Consolation at Cambrai, now at Stanbrook, to whom 
the author was then acting as spiritual director. The 
‘secretum’ has two parts, each different in character. 
In the second part the author supplies a commentary 
on the ‘cloud of unknowing,’ while in the first part he 
discourses at large on the subject matter of the book, 
which he describes as “active mystic contemplation.” 
But a considerable portion of the first part is an ac- 
count of his own mystical experience, set forth as the 
experience of a scholar or disciple whose direction he 
had undertaken. It is to this personal matter that 
the name of the “Confessions of Father Baker” has 
been given. 

Another book that may serve as a contribution to 
that fascinating age, the twelfth century, which still 
awaits its historian, is “The Life and Visions of St. 
Hildegarde, O. S. B.,” by Francesca Steele, (Darley 
Dale), with a preface by the Very Rev. Prior of Hawes- 
yard, O. P. This work might have been entitled “a 
study in mysticism,” for that is the theme of many of 
its pages: yet, much that is not mysticism finds a place 
within them. 

“The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakeland, Monk of St. 
Edmundsbury” is a picture of monastic and social life 
in the twelfth century. It is newly translated (1922) 
and edited by L. C. Jane, with an introduction by 
Cardinal Gasquet. This chronicle is one of the few 
medieval documents that has exercised great fascination 
over men’s minds in these latter days. In 1840 the pub- 
lication of the Latin text was presented by the Camden 
Society. This edition attracted the attention of Thom- 
as Carlyle and furnished him with material for sketch- 
ing his picture of “The Ancient Monk” which occupies 
the entire second book of “Past and Present.” The 
chronicle is published by Chatto and Windus of Lon- 
don. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Although the feast of the Blessed Albert the Great 
is not on our calendar, it is handed down by tradition 
in the seminary that the feast falls on November 15. 
It happens to be the patronal feast of the Very Rev. 
Rector and of course is not forgotten. What student 
could overlook a day on which the daily grind of study 
hour and class periods do not fall? 

—Father Hilary’s mother, Mrs. Julia DeJean, of 
Evansville, and Anthony Behrman, of St. Libory, IIL, 
a brother of Fr. Peter, were here for a visit in No- 
vember. 

—The Rt. Rev. Henry Althoff, Bishop of Belleville, 
Ill., accompanied by his secretary, Rev. George Loh- 
mann, came on Nov. 18 to confer the diaconate on 
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Julius Schoen, for the Belleville diocese. At Pontifi- 
cal High Mass on the following day this order was 
given and on the same occasion Conrad Urbach, a stu- 
dent for the diocese of Indianapolis, received the minor 
orders of exorcist and acolyte. 

—Rev. S. P. Hoffman, of Effingham, IIl., who was 
scheduled to speak to the women of the parish on the 
evening of Nov. 22, made a brief address in our hall 
in the afternoon. The Central Society of Indiana has 
engaged Father Hoffman for a number of lectures in 
the interest of organization and social work. 

—A group of six candidates for the brotherhood ar- 
rived on Nov. 23 from Bavaria. With two others that 
came several weeks previous and two that came in May, 
besides three full-fledged brothers who joined us in 
March, there is quite an increase in the monastic fam- 
ily. There are rumors afloat that we may expect more 
at a later date. Deo gratias! There are a number of 
vacant places to be filled. 

—Snow came earlier than usual this year. The first 
was seen on the afternoon of Nov. 26. On the follow- 
ing day several inches fell in monstrous flakes, while 
water dripped from the eaves. Several snow men were 
placed on guard on the lawns. 

—An poh nae musicale, the first of the season, was 
given in the hall on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 30. At 
dinner each division of the seminarians had orchestra 
selections on their menu to go with turkey, cranberries, 
and “punkin”’ pie. 

—Aloysius Hirschle and Anthony Gruber,two brother 
candidates from ancient Swabia, were clad in the habit 
of St. Benedict at five o’clock Mass on the morning of 
Dec. 2. 

—Because the third of December was the first Sun- 
day of Advent, the feast of St. Francis Xavier, patron 
of the diocese, had to be transferred to the following 
day. 

y The January number of THE GRAIL will probably 
reach our readers while the students are enjoying their 
holidays, which will begin December 22. 

—It was in the wee small hours of the vigil of the 
Immaculate Conception, Dec. 7, 1922. Dame Nature had 
not yet lifted the somber veil of mourning from her 
hidden features. Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, 
rang out the three-quarters from the tower clock and 
at once the matin bells began to send forth their first 
call to prayer.—It is a custom with us, inherited from 
Einsiedeln, to ring the bells for a quarter of an hour 
before Matins and before Vespers.—Those who are not 
gifted with ears impervious to such distant sounds at 
that early hour hastily leaped up from their slumber, 
Deo grataas in their hearts, and began to don the habili- 
ments essential to state and station. Soon a pair of 
pattering shoeless feet sped down the hallway towards 
the church. At once the bells were hushed and the 
silence of night returned. What had happened? Had 
we been dreaming? Possibly. But the bells had been 
ringing too. In his zeal for the opus Dei—the work of 
God, as St. Benedict calls the Divine Office, the good 
brother sacristan had unwittingly risen an hour earlier 
than was his wont and accordingly began to manipulate 
the bells as soon as the th uarters had struck. Not 
accustomed to hearing the bells at 2:45, a. m., but at 
3:45, the disturbed sleepers, returning to the slumbers 
“where left off,” resumed the broken repose, and all 
went merry as a bell. 

—Sixty-four new members were received into the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin on Dec. 8. Owing to 
the great number of students and the overcrowded con- 
dition of the chapel, it was deemed advisable to make 
two divisions, the one, as heretofore, with the Rector 
of the Theological Seminary as director, the other, un- 
der the direction of the Rector of the Preparatory Sem- 
inary. 
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—On Dec. 9 another step was taken towards the 
early realization of our new highway. The contract 
for construction was awarded to Gogel and Daunhauer 
of Mariah Hill. These men intend to push the work 
all winter. 

—Rev. Eugene O’Neill, Seminary ’16-’18, is assistant 
at St. Michael’s Church, East Kansas City, Mo. 

—Rev. Francis Hagedorn, class of ’21, is taking a 
postgraduate course in theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

—Rev. Joseph J. Rives, class of ’20, now has a pa- 
rochial school for his parish at Reed, Ky. 

—Rt. Rev. Herman J. Alerding, class of ’68, Bishop 
of Ft. Wayne, entered the twenty-third year of his epis- 
copate on the feast of St. Andrew, Nov. 30. 


Book Notices 


Is THERE SALVATION OUTSIDE THE CHURCH? an au- 
thorized translation from the French of Rev. J. Bainvel, 
S. J., by Rev. J. L. Weidenhan, S. T. L., is a book of 
68 pages that is published by B. Herder Book Co., 17 
S. Broadway, St. Louis. 

A Catholic who is not well grounded in his faith may 
sometimes be tempted to wish that the Church would 
discard the axiom “Outside the Church there is no sal- 
vation.” He will say that this teaching of the Church 
is antiquated, barbarous, and particularly offensive to 
every free and independent American. The author 
clearly shows such an opinion is utterly false. In seven 
chapters he regrets the inadequate solutions and ex- 
planations of this axiom and then briefly and concisely 
states the doctrine of the Church, explains it, and 
proves his explanations from Sacred Scripture and the 
writings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 
The book is written in such a way that it may be un- 
derstood by the ordinary layman and nevertheless be 
of great service to the student and the professor of 
theology. Every priest should have a copy in his li- 
brary. P. E. 


DoMINUS VoBiIscuM. A Book of Letters by the Rt. 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D. D., LL. D. 274 pages. 
Matre and Company, 76 W. Lake St., Chicago. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 

“Dominus Vobiscum” embodies in twenty-four let- 
ters the sage counsels of an experienced pastor, ad- 
dressed to a young levite during the last year of prep- 
aration for his entrance into the sanctuary. The let- 
ters, clothed in language that has created a demand for 
Mgr. Kelley’s writings, should find their way into the 
hands of every seminarian. Priests will enjoy this form 
of pastoral theology and the letters may serve as mod- 
els for their correspondence with aspirants to the holy 
priesthood. The laity will be rewarded by a greater 
appreciation of the clergy when they learn from this 
interesting volume to understand more fully the multi- 
tudinous cares and the many-sided activities ef their 
priests. We recommend the book to priests, seminari- 
ans, and the laity. C. G. 


D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago, 27 N. Franklin St., 
are the publishers of “Draw Me After Thee, O Lord,” 
from the pen of a Poor Clare. This is a manual for 
the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, for Confes- 
sion and Communion, adapted especially to persons 
who wish to lead an interior life. Such souls will relish 
the booklet for its readings, which are full of unction. 
Numerous illustrations suggestive of devotion are in- 
terpersed with the reading matter throughout. A. $. 


The Society of the Divine Word has issued a neat 
“Mission Wall Calendar” for 1923. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 











CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Applications to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in this story, were lucky to live 
in a town which gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, 
with good sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 


Price = 50 Postage 10¢ extra 


Catholic Bible Stores 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 


The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 
A religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 
50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 











NOW READY 
Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Revo. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 

{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 

{| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 

{| Recommended by teachers of expression 

Cloth 734 pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot vane etna price. 





The Catholic Girl’ s ; Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.50. 
The author wishes to 
impress upon the 
young girls that virtue 
and piety are not in- 
consistent with the en- 
joyment of life, that 
they are not incompat- 
ible with mirth and 
high spirits, with sport 
and recreation; in fine, 
with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless 
amusement. 


The Young Man’s Guide 

By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
782 pages; Price $1.50. 
“Your new book, “The 
Young Man’s Guide’ is 
one of the best books 
for men which I -have 
seen. No man, young 
or old, can read it, and 
not love and serve God 
more earnestly.” Rt. 
Rev. Regis Canevin, 
Bishop of Pittsburg. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 

Book Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The 1923 Grail Catholic Art Calendar 


A Catholic Art Calendar 
The Christmas Gift That 


Lasts a Year 


A more fitting Christmas gift for 
Catholics to give on the day on which 
Christ was born could not be found. 
It contains excerpts and messages 
from Him Whom all Catholics love 
and adore. What other gift could be 
purchased that would be more ap- 
propriate to give on His Birthday? 
Last year many used these calendars 
instead of Christmas cards, which 
are soon thrown away and forgot- 
ten. It is a Christmas gift that 
will be remembered by the recipient 
for an entire year. 


The Catholic Art Calendar 
Should Be In Every Home 


The Catholic Art Calendar is an 
invaluable aid to every Catholic and 
a necessity in every home, every 
Catholic schoolroom, everywhere 
that our Holy Religion is practiced. 
The calendar prevents, to a great 


extent, the missing of Mass on holy 
days of obligation and on lesser 
feasts, and has been responsible for 
the avoidance of eating meat on 
Days of Abstinence. On the last 
page are facts about the rites, ri- 
tuals, and practices of the Church 
which every Catholic should know. 


Calendars Should Be Order- 
ed Now! 


You may think that it is too early 
even to think of purchasing an arti- 
cle now that you are not going to 
use until next January. But the 


wise buyer looks ahead and is never 
disappointed He buys his coal in 
April to avoid a coal shortage. Each 
calendar is wrapped in a stro 
cardboard tube which can be tuck 
away in your dresser drawer, assur 
ing freshness and cleanliness for 
Christmas giving. 


Free With Each Calendar 


A beautiful 4-color lithographed 
Chrsitmas presentation card which 
you can send with the calendar. 
It contains the season’s greetings 
and place for your name and the 
name of the recipient. 





40c Each j raz assey 
3 for $1.00 
12 for $3.90 


All Postage 
Prepaid 





Address 





PRESS, St. Meinrad, 


Indiana 


Enclosed find $ 
= which please send me 


= reproduced in four color offset lithography, contain- 
ing 14 pages, size 9x17 inches. 
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